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ABSTRACT 

This cross-cultural research study^ on 82 randomly 
sampled male urban Spanish speaking immi'grants in the District of 
Columbia^ analyzes the relationship of the immigrants' native 
educational attainment to occupation and to income, to assess their 
manpower utilizatiDn, and to make recommendations for manpower 
training pro'grams. Data on economic and social characteristics found 
the immigrants to be more similar to the black population rather than 
to the Spanish speaking and white populations in the District of 
Columbia. A positive relation is said to exist between native 
education and economic success, as measured by occupation and 
earnings, with the first job in the native country mediating between 
education and economic success. Immigrants are found to be 
underutilized in their U.S. occupa Lions as compared with those held 
in their native countries, and- those immigrants having completed a 
secondary education were found to be under represented in white 
collar positions when compared with nonimmigrants. The development of 
policies leading to facilitation of the tendency of immigrants to 
shift from the service occupations to blue collar occupations which 
conform to their previous experience is recommended. Chafers include 
background and related research, sampling procedures, characteristics 
of the samplec, education and economic success, manpower utilization, 
and conclusions and recommendations. Instruments utilized are 
included in the appendixes. (Author/AM) 
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^ ABSTRACT 

KDWCATION AND KCONOMIC CCKSS Ol-' 
I I^BAN' S1>ANISH-SPKAKJN(J IMMIGRANTS 

PAUL M.. ZISMAN 

The purpose of tliis research was to analyze the I'e- 
lationship between educationaJ attainment and the eccnoinic 
success or adult male Spanish-speakifif;- immif2:i\'\nts in tiie ' 
Disti'ict of Columbia. Census tracts were stratified and 
randomly sampled. Eighty-two immigrants uere interviewed. 

By comparing means and frequency distributions on 
economic and social characteristics, the immigrants uere 
found to be more similar to the black popuJation thar to 
the Spanish language and white population in the District 
of Columbia. Their educational attainment in grades com- 
pJeted shows significant product-moment correlation coef- 
ficients with their occupational status (Duncan's sCale) 
and u^eekly earnings. \sTien first job in the native country 
is partialled out correlation.^ cease to be significant. 'Vhw 
first Job is a mediator between education and economic suc- 
cess. 

Spanish-speaki^ng immigrants are underutilized in 
their U.S. occupations compared to their previous occu- 
pations in their native countries. Immigrants who' have 
completed their se.condary education are less represented 
in white collar occupations in comparison with non-immi- 
grants. A manpower development policy should facilitate 
the tendency of immigrants to shift from the service occu- 
[pations to the blue collar occupations which conform to 
their previous experience. 

\ \ 
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CHAPTER I 
INTRODUCTION 

In the past decade or so, the attention that educa- 
tion has received as ^an independent or determinant varial?ie 
has been-j^steadily increasing. This attention is in addition 
to the more customary emphasis in educational research on 
education as a dependent or determined variable, as in 
studies which seek to determine what affects educat^^^^^ 
achievement • The broadening of focus is probal)ly tli^re- 
sUlf of two \^oncurrent developments : the strength of t>he 
civil rights movement anfl increased interest .of social \ 
scientist^' in contemporary social problems. 

Minority groups have exposed the subtle use of the 
educational system as a potential means of suppression. 
The inferior education, of minority group members excused 
employers from hiring them. In addition/ the educational 
system is the most accessible instrument for social reform. 
/The function of education in society, therefore, has in- 
creasingly become the focus of systematic study, especially 
the relationship of education to occupation and to income. 

Jhe conception 'of education as a determinant, however, 
is not entirely new, although the context- is different. Edu- 
cation'has Ijeen traditionally valued as necessary for a 
democratic society and, hence, -for the general well-being 
of the society. In short, the likelihood of education as a 
cause or am independent factor having effec^ts on a worthy 
outcome has been recognized but has not been the subject of 
much systematise study until fairly recently. ♦ 

Studies treating education as an independent or de- 
terminant variable are usually concerned with social mobility 
or with the economic value of education, ^hpre is lacking in 
these studies the extension of the argument to individuals 
who have been educated in one cultural context and are workin 
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in another. This would be the case of imini^'rant^ uho J\avc 
completed their formal education in their native countries. 
Cross-cultural studios of this type would shed lip;ht on the 
effects of the cultural dimension in the relationship between 
education, and economic success. Such research would further 
define the nature of education. 

Cross-cultural studies would also produce findings 
potentially important , for the understanding of the role of 
education in the process of economic absorption of immigrants. 
The ability of the immigrant to find and hold a job in the 
host country is probably the most essential prerequisite for 
his eventual full integration into the society of the hosl 
country. The importance of education as an indicator of this 
ability or capacity has often been postulated ,but it has not 
been a major objective of any study to come to the investi- 
gator's attention (although it has been confirmed in studies 
concerned with the process of economic absorption in general). 

The study of education and occupation of immigrants, in 
addition, would allow for comparisons of the immigrant popu- 
lation and the host country population. Such comparisons 
would accomplish three things simultaneously: (1) determine 
the status of the immigrant's economic .absorption, (2) deter- 
mine whether or not immigrants are being underutili^ed in the 
labor force, and (3) further define the cross-cultural value 
of education. 

In.«the course of carrying out the cross-cultural study, 
the data on the immigrants, once having been collected, will 
provide a contribution . to the knowledge of immigration in the 
United States. Apparently, little is known about the modern 
immigrants after they arrive in the United Sta'l^es. The Im- 
migration and Naturalization Service publishes data, but ex- 
cept for the annual Alien Address Report which requests little 
information, this data pertains only to immigrants at the time 
of their arrival. The Bureau of the Census publishes census 
data on the foreign born and a very limited amount on aliens, 
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but these populations, although related, are not equivalent 
to the immigrant population. • 

The study which is presented in the following pap;e.s is 
an attempt to contribute to the body of knowledge on edu- 
cation as a determinant. In addition, it attempts to be a ^ 
cross-cultural study. The aims of the study are to deter- 
mine the relationship of the immigrant's native education 
with occupation and w^Lthincome, to assess the manpower 
utilization of immigV^^jit^. alid toi^»ake recommendations for 
manpower training programs. — " 

The immigrants selected for the research are the Span- 
ish-speaking immigrants in the District of Columbia. These 
immigrants are from'^ Central and South America, Spanish West 
Indies, and Mexico. The spread of Mexican immigrants north- 
ward, away from their traditional southwestern destination, 
represents a new phenomenon. The presence of Central and 
South American* immigrants (Mexico is considered to be a part 
of North America, geographically) in the United States , is a 
new state of affairs in itself. In the 1910*s, the decade 
of the heaviest influx of all immigrants. Central and South. 
American and Spanish West Indian * ants comprised only 

one third of one per cent of all immigrants. In the decade 
just ending, these immigrants (not including Cuban refugees) 
comprised 12 per cent of the inflow.^ Including the Mexican 
newcomers, Spanish-speakin'g immigrants from the Western 
Hemisphere comprise 25 per cent of the total inflow in this 
decade . ^ 

Thus, one 'quarter of all modern immigrants are from 
Spanibh-speaking countries of the Western Hemisphere. In some 
urban areas, the District of Columbia, for instance, this 
inflow represents quite a change in the ethnic composition 

''"These calculations are from Tables 13 and 14 of the . 
Immigration and Naturalization Service,, Annual Report ^ 1971 
(Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office). The figures 
for the decade just ending refer to the fiscal years from 
1962-197L. Brazil is excluded from South America and only 
the Dominican Republic is included of the West Indian coun- 
tries . 



and places unfamiliar demands on the city's institutions and 
services. If the United States continues to maintain its 
economic dominance in the hemisphere (assuming that this is 
what attracts most immigrants), it can be assumed that Latin 
American immigration will continue. Hence, this is not a 
passing event but one which will be present for some time to 
come and therefore merits study. 

Scope and Limitations 

This study is concerned with voluntary immigrants who 
are considered by the Immigration and Naturalization Service 
to be "permanent residents," i.e., immigrants who after at 
least five years of continuous residence in the United States 
will be eligible to apply for naturalization. These immi- 
grants come to the United States voluntarily, not with re- 
fugee status, and have the status of permanent immigrant, not 
the status of temporary alien worker or visitor. For Span-- 
ish-speaking immigrants, this means that Cubans as refugees 
and l^erto Ricans as citizens are excluded, as are temporary 
workers, foreign workers with international visas (working 
for international organizations), tourists, students and il- 
legal entrees. It ' is jTurther specified that the members of 
the survey population reside, in the District of Columbia 
and be male from the Spanish-speaking countries of the 
Western Hemisphere. 

This study has two major methodological limitations. 
Measuring educational attainment by grades completed neglects 
the quality of education and may not include on-the-job 
training or other types of training not included in non- 
formal education. Also, all the information is based on the 
informants' responses which are naturally subject to unin- 
tentional as well as intentional omissions and distortions . 

Definition of Terms 

. Definitions are stated below for the most recurring 



^erms lu^ed in the study. Tlie^;c terms and others re ferrying; 
to the characteristics ^of immigrants and to the survey popu- 
lation derinitions can be better understood in terms of the 
methodology. The survey'population is delimited in Chapter 
^11 and'' its characteristics are described in Chapter IV. 



1. Spanish-speaking immigrants: voluntary permanent resi- 
dent immigrants from Western Hemisphere countries in" 
which Spanish is Ihe national language. Since they are 
voluntary immigrants, political refugees, such as those 
from Cuba, and F^ierto Ricans, who are citizens, are 
excluded. This definition also excludes Spaniards. 

2. Spanish language population: As the Census Bureau de- 
fines it, "Persons of Spanish language comprise persons 
of Spanish mother tongue and all other persons in fami- 
lies in which the head or wife reported Spanish as his 
or her mother tongue."^ In this study, this designation 
refers to the Census Bureau's data. 

3. Alien: A foreign-born person who has not yet become a 
citizen. This category includes diplomats, students-, 
refugees, immigrants as defj^ned above, etc.- 

4. Occupational status: The occupational titles ^are^ cate- 
gorized according to Duncan's socioeconomic index for 
occupations (also referred to as Duncan's scale). 
This classification is based on the Bureau of the 
Census' classification scheme. 

5. Earnings: Wages and/or salaries. 

^U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census of Population; 1970 , 
Detailed Characteristics, Final Report FC(1)-D1U, District ' 
of Columbia (.Washington,, D. C. : U.S. Government Printing 
Office, 1972), Appendix B, p. App-7. ' 

"^Appendix B, "Table B-l: Socioeconomic Index for Oc- 
cupations in the Detailed Classifications of the Bureau of 
the Census: 1950," in Albert J. ReiSs et al. , Occupations 
and Social Status (New York: Free Press of Glencoe, 1961), 
pp. 263-275. ' • • 
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6. Rconomic success: The degree to which an immigrant par- 
ticipates in the hast country's economy, primarily as 
a worker.'^ Jn this study economic success will be 
measured by occupational status as defined above and 
by earnings.* 

1. Economic absorption: See Economic success. 

8. Economic integration: See Economic success • . 

9* English language proficiency: The immigrant's ability ' 
to. communicate and understand the English language es- 
pecially in regard to his employment. The emphasis 
is" more on communicating than on the correctness of 
language usage. See below, p. 108 , for measurement tech- 
nique. 

10. Educational attainment: The numbe;' of grades of school- 
ing conipleted in. formal educational institutions. ^ 

11. Formal or regular education: The age-graded hierarchy 
of elementary, secondary, and higher education; school- 
ing which advances a person to^vard a certificate or dip- 
loma at one of the three levels.^ \ 

12. Non-formal education: ''Education tliat does not advance 
to a higher level of the hierarchical formal school 
system. 

*• 

^> 

Purpose and Design of Study 

The purpose of this study is to analyze the relation- 
ship between educational attainment and economic success for 

4w.?;D. Borrie, The Cultural Integration oi^ Immigrants 
(Paris: Unesco, 1959), p. 101. Also see, p. ^5^ ]]ielow. ' 

^Rolland G. Paulston, Non-Focmal Education: An Annota- 
tated International Bibliography (New York: Praeger Pub- ~, 
lishers, 1972), p. ix; and U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census 
of Population, 1970, Dis.jrict of Columbia , op. cit. , AppendTx 
B, pp. App -8, App -9,4 

^Paulston, op. cit. , p. ix. 
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a group of urban male Spanish-speakins; immigrants in the 
'United States who pi*eviously ha\e been neglected in (he I'e- 
seat*ch. The specific research probl ims ai'c to deteiMnino; 

1. The characteristics of the male | Spanish-speaking immi- 
grants in the District of Columbia and how they compare 
to other populations. | . 

2. The relationship of Spanish-speaking immigrants to their 
U.S. occupations and to their earains:s. 

3. Whether or notf Spanish-speaking j immigrants are under- 
utilized in the economy of the United States in terms 
of their previous occupations and education. 

4. The implications the first thre'e problems have for 
further research and for setting policy for manpower 
training programs which include Spanish-speaking immi- 
grants . 

Three research objectives are sought in order to attain 
this purpos^e. The first objective is to describe and determine 
the following selected characteristics for this group of im- 
migrants : 

1. Kducational attainment in native country. ' 

2. Non-formal education in native country and in^^the United 
States. 

3. First and last occupation in native country and in the 
United States, and father's occupation. 

4. Earnings in last occupation in native country, and first 
and present U.S. occupations. 

5. Demographic characteristics - age, number of dependents, 
length of time in the United States, years in the labor 
force, order of birth, color and country of origin. 

6. Cultural integration characteristics - English language 
proficiency, degree of community integration. North 
American friends, motive to migrate, intentions, to re- 
main, and problems, as an immigrant. 

The second objective is to test the hypothesis that edu- 
cationaJ attainment is an indicator of the degree of economic 
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.success for individuals in this group of immigrants. This iss 
done by finding the statistical relationship between educa- 
tional attainment and economic success, as measured by the 
status of the immigrant in the occupational hierarchy of the 
United States and by his earnings. Besides relating educa- 
tion to economic success- directly, the relation between edu- 
cation and two other factors found in the literature to be 
important for absorption will also be determined. These 
f aci; OTS are "-n^atiw^ dec upairron a nd^Engli s h^ v r o f ic ien cy . 

The third objective is to test the hypothesis that this 
group of immigrants is underutilized in the labor force. The 
usual way to determine underut ilization has been by showing 
a lack of agreement between education and occupation. Since 
in this study it is not assumed that education reflects oc- 
cupational worth a. priori (the aim of the second objective 
is to tesi^ this assumption for this group of immigrants), 
another criterion in addition to the educational criterion 
will be used: a significant difference in the immigrant's 
former occupation in the native country and his present (or 
last), occupation in the United States. In addition., the edu- 
cational attainment of immigrants and the educational ai:tain- 
"ment of non-immigrants who occupy the same occupational clas- 
sification will be compared. 

The data gathering procedure involves an ihterview 
survey of a sample of eighty-two Spanish-speaking male adult 
immigrants in the District or Columbia '(see^ Chapter III). 
The following hypotheses are tested for null relationships 
on urban male, Spanish-speaking immigrants: 
1. Educational attainment correlates positively with U.S. 

occupational status. 
2: Educational attainment correlates positively with U/.S. 

earnings. 

3. Educational attainment correlators positively with native 
occupational status. 

4. Educational attainment correlates" positively with Eng- 
lish expression proficiency. 

5. Immigrants' native occupational. status is significantly 



different from their occupational status in the United 
States. 

6. Immigrants and non-immigi\mts in the same occupational 
category wil3 show significant differences in their 
levels of ^educational attainment,. 

The statistical analysis procedure aims at reducing 
the data to statistics in order to attain the research ob- 
jectives and test tha research hypotheses. The following 
methods are used to de&cribe the characteristics of Spanish- 
speaking immigrants and to compare them to other populations: 
frequency distributions, percentages, measures of central 
tendency, z-tests, t-tests, chi-square tests and correlations. 
To test the first four hypotheses, correlations are calculated 
and examined for statistical significance. In addition, the 
partial correlation technique forms the basis for isolating 
the direct net effects of the independent variables. This 
technique will allow analogies, to Blau and Duncan's findings 
(see Chapter II) since the partial correlations, are concep- 
tually similar to path analysis • This present study is 
limited to analyzing the role of schooling only and not all 
determinants of economic success. The fifth and sixth hy- 
potheses are tested respectively by the chi-square method and 
by the z-test as applied to th6 differenpes between the means. 
All tests for statistical significance are taken 'at the .05 
level of probability. * 

The principal source of the statistics for the test's 

are the tabulated results in Table 4.1, containing the means, 

medians and standard deviations of most of the variables, 

and Table 4.2, the correlational matrix. At other places 

throughout^ th^ study, the sources of the data are presented 

in tables of fraguency distributions. ^ These results were 

\ 7 
generated primarilXby computer programs. 

'^The following staVistical package and library program 
were used: Suziedelis, Antai\as, SIFT II: A Manual for Statis- 
tics by Interaction with Files from Terminal (Washington, 
D. C. : Catholic University of Africa, Computer Center, 
November, 1972); Multiple Linear Regression - Up to 20 Vari- 
ables (Silver Spring, Md. : Dialcom ,\Inc . ). 
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Overview of Report 

There arc six remaining chaptoi's in the repoi'l, !n 
ehapler 11, the .theoretical background for the study is de- 
veloped from the related research. Cliapter ill describes in 
detail the sampling procedure. The problems of dealing with 
"rare sampling elements" and how these problems wei'e faced 
are described. The question of degree oC representativeness 
is also considered. Chapters IV, V, and VI present and dis- 
cuss the findings. Chapter IV deals with the characteristics 
of Spanish-speaking immigrants, the relationship of education 
to these characteristics, and comparisons with other popula- 
tions in the District of Columbia. This chapter provides 
answers for the first research problem and objective (see 
above). Chapter V analyzes the relationship of education to 
occupation and to earnings. This chapter directs its^elf to 
the second research:-problem and objective. Chapter VI as- 
sesses the utilization of Spanish-speaking immigrant manpower 
in the District of Columbia. This assessment also slieds some 
light on the degree of economic absorption of Spanish-speaking 
immigrants. This chapter addresses the third .research prob- 
lem and objective. The last chapter, "Chapter Vll, briefly 
summarizes the study and formulates, conclusions and impli- 
cations. In that chapter, the fourth research problem is 
dealt with. Included there are also the limitations of the 
results which serve ks a guide in accepting and generalizing 
•from the conclusions .\ 
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ClIAI'TKH 11 

liACKdUOUNl) AND JiKI.ATKl) iiKSKAliCMI 

Theoretical Oriontation 

The educational system, among other things, sets out^ 
to prepare youth Cor life in the adult society. ^ In this 
study it is proposed that the education received in ore 
society is indicative of the degree of prepare'dness tc live 
in another society. The theoretical support/for such a con- 
tention is derived from two distinct research areas wTich 
are generally not considered in the same framework. One 
area is concerned with how individuals arrive at theii- po- 
sition in society in relation to other individuals; lids is 
a problem of social stratification. The other area deals 
with the problems of the integration of immigrants into the 
host society, especially into the economic sector. 

The model of stratification influencing this study 
actually attempts to explain occupational stratification. 
It was presented in Blau and Duncan and expanded in Duncan, 
Featherman and Duncan.^ There is no corresponding model 
which has been empirically verified in the ar^a of Immigrant 
integration. Hpwever, Patterson^ has described how o( cupa- 



^For example, see Emile Durkh'eim, "Moral Educatron" 
(excerpts from Moral Education , Free Press, 1961), in Edu- 
cation; Structure and Society , ed. by B. R. CosiH (BaJti- 
more: Penguin Books, Inc., li)72), p.- 204. 

2peter'Blau and Otis D. Duncan, The American Occupa- 
tional Structure (New York: John Wiley and Sons, Inc., 1967)-, 
and Otis D. Duncan, Da^vid L. Featherman and Beverly Duncan, 
Socioeconomic Background am' Achievement (New York: Seminar 
Press, 1972). 

'"^^heila Patterson, Immigrants- in Industry (Neu 'orK: 
Oxford University Press, Tor the Institute of Kace Re a- 
tions, 19T"^ 
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•lionnl absoi'ptioi^ bp Intmisranls in Kii};Ian(l takes placo In 
rroyclon, an iiuliis li*\a'l center in the London mot i-opo 1 i t an 
ar-ea. The major-^ Ihoorelicnl appin)ach of this pi^esenl study 
is to conceive of Blau and Duncan's model as a model of the 
general case and to use Patterson's work along with i-elated 
research to sho.v that it has* 'applicabi lily to the specific 
case of immigrant integration. The role of education in 
contributing to occupationa] status in the general case is 
considerable. The primary aim of this study is to demon-- 
strafe that education is equally important in the specific 
case of immigrants who were educated in their native coun- 
tries. In the sections to follow the general case is discussi 
and then results of related studies are presented to support 
the thesis that education is important for the economic sue-- 
cess of immigrants and related populations. 

Education, Occupational Attainment 
and learnings 

The attempt to understand' society in its totality has 
led to increased attention to certain social institutions of 
the society. For instance, an important aspect of society 
is how membei's are distributed in' the positions required for 
the survival or cohes^ion of the society. Positions in the 
society exist indfependently'^Qf the individuals who occupy 
theni. These positions are accorded power and prestitie in 
relation* to their iunctional importance in the society and 
the scarcity of available qualified personnel.^ 5 

In modern societies the positions are primarily (not** 



^Kingsley -Davis and Wilbert Moore, "Some Principles 
of Stratification," American Sociological Review , Vol. 10, 
(1945), pp. 242-249. 



totally) incoppornt ed in the occupntionnl slinicturo. Tluis , 
•socinl straiiricniion. niul social mobility arc reflected 'oy 
occiipnt ioiia 1 s( iNil ificat ion and occupational iiiohility which 
are oiico-;ipassovl in the process of occupational statu.^ at- 
tn inmoiit ^"'"^ Historically, as Ihc process of bureaucrat i/.al Lou 
or functions occui-red, a correspondinc; e\amination and dip- 
loma system developed to certify those who would qualify for 
the positions in the bureaucracy. The preparation for cer- 
tification is a function of the educational system. 

There are two contending , theoretical perspeV-i ives which 

explain how individuals gire allocated in occupational posi 

tions. The functional theory holds- that the needs of society 

are the determining factors in social behavior. Thus, i^ie de- 

mand for skills det-ermine^ ^dio will be selected f oiv a <iTecif- 

ic job.-^ The conflict theory suggests that groups of high 

social status exert their influence on the process of occu- ^ 

pational selection. In this way^ tbcse groups are able to 

perpetuate themselves by limiting the entrance into the more 

prestigious occupations to the members of their own group. 

Since education functions in society to provide skills and 

allocate individuals into occupations, the educational system 

' 9 
has a fundamental role in any theory of stratification.' 

t _ 

^Archibald Mailer and Alejandro Por4 es /'Status Attain- 
ment Process/* Sociology of Kducation , Vol. 4(> (Winter-,^ 197o) 
p. 54. - . . ' " , . ^ 

^Max Webei*, "The ' RationaliJiation ' of Education and' 
Training," (excerpt from Max Weber: Essays in Sociolog y^ 
. Rout ledge and Kegan P^^J- . 1948) in Education: Structur e and 
Society , op. cit. , p. 226. 

''Oavis and Moore, op. cit. See also Richard Hall, Oc- 
cupations and the Social Structure (Englewopd Cliffs: 
Prentice-Hall, 1969), p. 298ff. ^ . 

\ • ^R. Collins, ^'Functional and Conflict Theories of Edu- 
caltional Stratification,** in Education : Structure and Society 
ed. by B. R. Cosin (Baltimore: Penguin Books, inc., 11772 ) , 
pp. 175-199. 

^O'ive Banks, The Scciology of Education (Xeu Vot^k: 
Schocken^Books , 1968), p. o5. 
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MethofloloG;ical Cons id.ehat ions 

— V * - • . 

The' coriceptual frameivork Kuidins this study is hkrp;elv 
influenced by Duncan, Feathennan and l)uncan\<= procetUiri for 
analyzing the pi cess of occupational attainment In lh| United 
States. 10 They pt^sit a four variable model of the attainment, 
process in the socioeconomic " 1 if e cycle^ see Figure 1. In 
this basic model, father's occup'atioh ana education ar? the 
backsround (independent) variables; respondent's educaLional 
attainment is the intervening variable; and respondent 
cupational status is the outcome (dependent ) ^Variab 1 e. 
pational attainment is explained by the iremporal ^^oquchce of 
.vaKiables which are logically associated With occupation. 
Within this closed system of variables^ it is possible to mak^e 
causal statements about the properties of the model since the • 
model fs nothing more than a l^epresentatipn of reality. Such 
statements are distinguishi^d from statements about the validity 
of the model tq the i^eal .world. Nevertheless'', such a proce-- 
dure makes possible the thorough examination of a limited 
number of variables which lead to a better understanding of 
the problem at hand. ^ ^* 

Adding variables to' this basic model creates extensions 
of the basic mode^ . Kxtending the basic model i^^ done by 
scorching for t!ie "mechanisms/* or intervening* vnriab 1 cs , 
which explain the inflifence of the antecedent variables on 
outcome variables . ^-^ Thus, education is an intervening vari- 
able explai^ining how family background influences occupational 
status. Much of the research on occupational attainment is 



10 

11 



12 



p. 54 , 



Duncan, Featherinan and Duncan, op,, cit. 
>lhid. , p. 9. 

Tbid., p. '4. See a.l;so- Mailer and l^ortes, op. cit. 



Fip;. U {The Basic Model of Occupational , 

. Achievement 




From^ Duncan, Fieatherman, and Duncan, op> cit > , p« 8. 
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directed toward uncovering- \hese jnt or\ cni ns variables since 
the basic re lat ionship between fanillx bacKgi-ound, educat ional 
attainment, and occupational status has .been xerified in dif- 
fei-ent studies of the American population. - 

In the cross-cUltural application of this frameuor.k, 
undertaken in this present .study, the relationships '^airong 
Xcimily bac v{?round , educational attainment and occupational 
status havi not been verified. Therefore, this study sets 
oiU to determine the feasibility of including; educational 
attainment in such a modeJ for an immigrant populatior vv'ho 
were educated -in their native countries. 

The pres:ent study will utilize the <j)roduct-mo:ner t corre- 
Jation technique to find significant tuo-variable relation- 
ships and the parti^il correlation technique to statistically 
'^control'' third and fourth variables. Such a procedure con- 
tracts with the method of path analysis employed in most of 
the* current research on occupational attainment in the United 
States. Path analysis is particularly suited for the veri- 
fication of models because it assigns pat IV coefficients, 

which are standardized partial regression coefficient.*^ (beta 

1 4 

weights), to the paths of determination. Path coefficients 

"indicate how much change in the dependent variable i> pro- 

dui^ed by a standardized change in one of the independent 

variables when the others are controlled" (italics in origi- 
1 *5 

nal). Partial correlations differ from path coefficients 
in that a partial correlation is ''a measure of the amc unt 
of variation explained by one independent variable after the 
others have explained all they could" (italics in original). / 

^'^Haller and Porifces, op. cit . , p. 65. 

14 ' ^ 

The product-moment correlation coefficient, r, is also 

used in path analysis. For a full exposition of patli analysis, 

see Otis DudJey Duncan, "Path Analysis,'* American Journal of 

Sociology , Vol. 72 (1966), pp. 1-,J6. 

'^Hubert M., BlaJock, Jr., Social Statistic^ ( \eu York: 
McGraw-Hill Book Company, 1972, Second Kdition), p. 1"">. 



Ibid. 
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■ The two measures are conceptually the same and t icy 
are both in the regression analysis family of statistical ^ 
techniques. Partial correlations are as useful as patn co- 
efficients in identifying direct and indirect effects In 
models.^"' Since the primary aim of this study is to estab- 
lish that certain two-variable relationships do in fact exist 
■'in the data, the exploration for intervening variables is 
considered a secondary purpose. Th view of the exploratory 
nature of the search for- intervening variables, partial coi^-.- 
relati^ons seem i)referable to ot^er measures since i)artial 
correlations are fairly familiar statistics and since they 
evaluate tife importance of the independent variable by in- 
dicating the amount of variation it explains in the dependent 
variable. % ' 

f 

The validity of the statistical measures depend in part 

on the limitations imposed by/ the basic assumptions under- 

1 8 

lying the measures. basic assumptions for the regres- 

sion analysis techniques are that the relationship be linear 
and that the variables be additive, i.e., have no iwteraction 
effects. In 'Studies using different data, the relat'icnships 

are onlv slight Iv better described if linearity is not assumed 

-19 

between education and occupational status. In asse.^sing 
the additive condition BIp.u and Duncan report a study by Hil I 
which ^lows slight nonaddit^-e effects between occupation and 
income. Similarly, Jencks found only a slight interaction 
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BlaJock demonstrates how partial correlations can be 
applied to test for spurious relationships in causaJ irodels, 
Ibid., p. 412ff. See also, H. M. Blalock, "'Four-variabl e 
causal models and partial correlations," The American Journal 
of SocioloKY , Vol. 68 (1962), pp. 182-194. 

third basic assumption, the condition of hetero- 
estadicity, was mentioned in the literature but was either 
ignored or not believed to be a major problem. If this as- 
sumption is relaxed, the accuracy of . the prediction C^nd descrip- 
tion) will vary along the distribution of the dependert variable. 

^^These calculations are discussjjd in Blau and luncan, 
op. cit. , p. 145; Mailer and Portes , op. cit. . p. 1\\ and 
Jencks^ op. 'cit . , p.^ .136. . <^ - ^ 

^^Blau and Duncan, op. cit. , p. .139. 
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of foci for Iho relal ionship .between odiunljon and incoi.io for 
iiRMi o(- (I i rr(M-inii: h.ukKrounds but none for otbcr ^^J^tll•^ \nri- 
nblos-"^' Tbo ndx ;mt nii:os of us inp; inulliplo rosi-o>^sion iccii- 
ni<Hios « o 'loscribo le I at i ons'ii is xicuod hy lUoso iiuc->ti- 
sators -its far oittwciii:Ji.iag tlio sli}i:IU distortions (hat nay 
iirise by relax^^Lna; the assiiinptions . 

\ fin-al consideration is the procedure used to neasure 
occupational status. Reiss et al.» carried out a study which 
asked a nationwide sample in 1947 to rank occupations in order 
bf their prestige."'^ The prestige ratings of oecupations seem 
to be stable over time""^ and among developed countries. The 
1947 study, ho.vever, secured prestige ratings for only forty- 
five occupations. Duncan developed a scale derived from the 
prestige .ratings which estimates prestige scores for 416 de- 
tailed occupation titles .^^ This was done by predicting the 



"' Christopher Jencks, ot a 1 . , Inequa lity: A i^casscssiiicnt 
of the i-:ffect of Family and SciiooJing in America (New York : 
liasic liooks, 1972 ) , p. 537. 



^"Albert J. Reiss, et al. , Occupations and Social Status 
(New York: Free Pres5 of Glencoe, 1961). 

^^Robert \\. kodge , Paul M. Siegel, and Peter H. Rossi, 
"Occupational Prestige in the United States, 1925-1963," The 
American Journal oJ^ Sociology , Vol. 70, No. 3 (November, J964), 
pp. 286-302. i ; 

^*Alex Inkles and Peter M. Rossi, "'National Comparisons, 
of Occupational Prelstige," in Contemporary Society , od. by 
Tobv Jackson (New York: John Wiley arid Sons, 1964 J , pp. 234- 
243*. 

" Otis Dudley! Duncan, '*A Socioeconomic Index for All 
Occupations," in Reiss, op> cit^ , pp» 109-138. 
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|)pcs-lip;e scores Msin^ a re!i;re>> Ion nnn lysis e(iunlion i u which 
odiicntion and income uere the independent xnriablcs/^ This 
scale actually dcnolo socioeconomic status ^coi-e-^ ratlKM- 
than pi'estit2;e, although the (uo are closely i^ehlted. 'Mic 
innovation of Duncan's Socioeconomic Status Index of ot cu- 
pations operatibnalizes the s^tatus hierarchy \chich allow 
for empirical testing of theories of status attainment. 
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Models of Ocdtipational Stratus Attainment 

Blau and Duncan's model of occupational status attain- 
ment employs five variables. Their hypothesis is that two 
family background variables (father's occupation and e luca- 
tiqn) determine in part the respondent's education, fi-^st oc- 
cupation and present (196.2) occupation. The net effects of 
education, independent of family background, determine in 
part first occupation and present occupation. The effects 
of fifst occupation independent of the othcn variables par-^ 
tiall>-" determine present ofccupation. Blau and Duncan tested 
this model on a 1962 cross-sectional sample of 20^700 re- 
spondents which is representative of the nation's whitj non- 



Duncan is sensitive to the implied circularity of cor- 
relating educational attainment with an occupational status 
index which also contains education as one of its two com- 
ponents. In ,the Detroit Area Study, data was coded both in . 
occupational prestige scores (secured from a recent study 
of occupational prestige of a large number of occupations) 
and in Duncan's socioeconomic index. The correlations uith 
education were .53 and •So, respectively. Apparently, the 
index as an estimate of prestige is not limited in use by 
having education as one of its predictors (Duncan, Featherman, 
and Duncan, op. cit. , p. 49): See also, Blau and Duncan, op> 
cit, , pp. 125-126. 

*^7 

Hal ler and Portes, op. cit. 
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rami acHUt males 20 lo (i'l years oT '<\^o . The ino-lel oxplainocl 
42 per cont or the variance at the I line of present (I9()2) 
.occupation but , more importantly, the i)aths oT causation as 
posited in their model were generated and their coafi gurat ion 
wd^ cotifinsied.^ 

Other research has extended ihi^ model by incltdiris 
additional variables as background vat^iables and intervening 
variables. The principal' results of this i^esearch fc-l low. , 

Background Vai^iables 

Duncan, Featherman, arid Duncan examined extended modeJs 
using primarily cross-sectional samples. The models included 
background var^iables in addition to father's Education and 
occupation (hereafter referred to as "serial origin"). Nation- 
al origin is not a disadvantage for second generation European 
Americans except for: (those with fathers born in Ital> . Ameri- 
cans with fathers born in Latin America . (mainly Mexico) were 

29 

disadvantaged iij the b^cupatiorial structure. ' These finlings 
represent the direct effects of national origins when social 
origins and educational attainment are controlled. Race 
x(black or white) produces differences in both occupational 
and educational achievement even when social origins and 
number of siblings are controlled. The number of siblings 
in the respondent's family depresses educational attainment 
but shov\red no important influence on occupationaJ status. Ad- 
ditionally, the sex of siblings had no effects whatsoever.'^* 



90 ^ ' 

Blau and Duncan are not very disturbed at, what may 
seem Lo be, the low amount of explanation; see Blau and 
Duncan, Ibid. , p. 174. 

29 

i)uncan, Featherman, and Duncan, op. cit . , p. 52. 
Also see belou' in the text.^ 

''^^Ibid. , Table 4.3. 

^^Ibid. , p. 62. 
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Family stability makes about one year's dirfereace in scliool- 

inc: and somewhat iess difference when the number of siblings 

30 ^ 

and social origins are taken into accoant. 

Jencks and- <jssociates provide a model which interre- 
lates variableo to produce hypothetical background factors. 
A family environment factor and child-iood intelligence have 
-direct paths to educational attainment 

Tnt erven inij; Variable.^ 

Additional Vciriables which can be experiential ly lo- 
cated between the background variables and educational at- 
tainment and occupational status help to explain the dynam- 
ics of the status attainment process. The Wisconsin model 
attempts to define the transmission of social origin? by in- 
cluding psychological variables commonly associated with 
this process^''^ The Wisconsin model extends the basic model 
by adding the five foJLlowing variables: mental ability, sig- 
nificant others' influence, academic performance, educational 
aspirations and occupational aspirations. The addition of 
these variables enables this model to explain seven per cent 
* more of the variance in first occupation a-nd more than twice 
the variance in educational attainment than the five-vari- 
able model of lUau and Duncan.' ' 



''^^ Jbid. , pp. 63-64. 

'^'^Jencks, op. cit . , Figure B->. 

'^"^Haller and Portes, op. cit. , pp. 51-91; See also, 
WilJiam Sewell, Archibald Haller and George Ohlendorf/ "The. 
Educational and Early Occupational Status Attainment Process; 
Replication and Revision," American Sociological Rev-ieu- , 
Vol. 33.(1970), 1014-1027. 

''■^The comparison is limited by differences in samples 
(national versus regional) and slight differences in measure- 
ment. Haller and Portes note, however, that in spite of very 
different research designs relationships among status vari- 
ables in the two studies are associated at similar levels. 
Thus, the empiric-nl results are fully substantiated', Haller 
and Portes. op. ext. , pp. 61-65. 



In the • Wisconsin model educationnl attainment is de- 
tennined by s,i};'ni ficant others' inriuenco (parental encouraji:e- 
ment toward collep:e, teacher^^ encouivisemont and best friend's 
cojiege plans), academic perfonnance (the only variable which 
iiientaJ ability affects directly), and level of educational 
aspirations. Social origin (in this case an index based on 
father's education and occupation, mother's education, and 
famiJy income) has direct effects on.]y on significant others' 
influence and has no indirect effects whatsoever. The vccr 
spondent's first occupational status^ is determined by educa- 
tional attainment and to a lesser degred by the level of oc- 
cupational aspirations. In this m6de I , these are the only 
two variables that have direct paths to first occupational 
status.^ 

Tiie findings generated by the Wisconsin model "seem to 
emphasize the importance of psychological formations and their^ 
consistent support from those the youth considers important.'"^' 
The social background of the family "sets limits on the pool 
of potential significant others and the nature of their ori- 
entations.' ilence, youths tend to receive reinforcement 
for aspirations which were first generated by their family 
background by associating with like-minded individuals. 

The importance of aspirations or occupational pjans- 
and their fundamental rx)le in the dec ision^making process led 
uin/berft- to formulate the ..concept of '"irreversibil ily" of oc- 
cupational choice. '^^ During the time of adolescence indi- 



^ Tbid. , Diagram 3, p. 59, 
^'^ Ibi'd. , p. 62. 



■^^Eli Ginzberg, The Development of Human Res our c e^- (Xeu 
York: McGraw-Hill, 1966), p. 54. 
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\uliials ai'c ob I isitled to make coi tain clioico about thoLi' odu- 
calLon xxhicli uLI! uUimate'.y -^ot tlio diicction of thoii' occu- 
pation*! cai-ooi'. Those choicos in olToct influciico la.lci- 
options thus putting into motion a process whicli rather 
thoroughly entrenches the individual into a career pattern. 
Tliis concept of "irreversibility" also operates once the 
individual has embarked upon his occupational career.v That 
is, preceding occupations have more impact ihan education and 
other variables upon the present occupation (see belou) in- 
(licating that the act of entering an occupation Limits later 
options for entering other types of occupal ions - 

The importance of tht intervening variables used in the 
Wisco.isin model , were generally supported by the comprehensive 
research on extended models by Duncan, Featherman, and Dun- 
caiK^^ However, some psychological measures of achievement 
orientation were not found to be important* These mea^ui*es 
consisted of subjective achievement, commitment to work and 
the importance of getting ahead. The model was tested on 
cross-sectiona^l data."*"*^ However, using data from pai^t of a 
national probability samjple , Duncan, Feat herman, ■ and Duncan 
concluded tentatively that achievement motivation ^(n. Ach, need 
for achievement) derived from Thematic Apperception Test re- 
sults has an effect on occupational status but not on educa- 
42 ' 

tionai status. 

''^Their research is by far the most exhaustive attempt 
,tQ test extended models and uncover the "mechanism.s" of status 
transmission. For detailed analysis of .-.elected variables, in 
eluding many of those included in the Wisconsin model, see 
Duncan, Feat herman, and Duncan, op. cit . ^ Chapters 5, 6, and 7 

41 

Ibid. , p. 154. See also, David L. Featherman, Achieve 
ment Orientations and Socioeconomic xVttainment , " American 
Sociological Review , Vol. 37 (1972), 131-14o. 

■"The authors consider their findings suggestive since 
they were not able to locate all the data. Their findings, 
however, do support in some ways the original study. J ^id . , 
p. 128. 
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\\luMH\'i> i III o!*\ on i nji; varinblcv-* bvvn roiiiid ulicli 

romp I el el. V mcMlialo I lie influence qT l)nc Ksroinid \nIM^I)le^^ on 
educnUonnI attaii\!nei\t , comparable siicce>> in identifNinu; tlie 
mecliani.sm of status transmission rroin education (o occupation 
lias not been achieved. A measure of adult mental nbility sub- 
sequent to education uas found to have a direct palh jfo (xe- 
cupational status. lAirthermore i part of the effects cf edu- 
cational attainment on occupational status are transmitted 

43 

through this measure oX adult mental ability. 

Featherman's cross-sectional metropolitan data cover's 
four points iii time during^ occupational careers which are 
about twenty years long. He finds that father's occur ation 
has "lagged effects" during this time period. Tho effects of 
father's occupation dip during the second and third |:ojnts 
in time but at the fourth and final check (occupation at 
mid-career) they rise to almost the equivalent strength of 
the first occupational check, occupation at marriage. Thus, 
the background variable .^eems to have an independent .effect 
since the relationship betueen education and occupation 1 ose> 
strength during the career life of the individual while 
father^s occupation does not- Blau and Duncan similarly 
^ found a declining^ strength in the a^^^sociation between educa- 
tion and occupation. Nevertheless, in Featherman^s analysi.^ 



'^ Ibid. , Figure 5.9. See also, Jencks, op. cit . , 

Figure 

> David Featherman, "A Research Note: \ Social Struc- 
tural Model for the Socioeconomic Career," American Journar 
of Sociology , Vol. 77 (1971), p. 302. 

'^'^Blau and Duncan, op. cit. , p. 304. For their- results 
from' using synthetic cohorts to determine fix'^e points in the 
occupational career, see Ibid. , p. 184. 
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ediicnlioii i> socond in stron^th (>n!\ (o Ihc occiipnlion \iMI'i- 
(U)lcs n (Icternnnant of each occupnlioii find nctunllv Ims 
inofo orfocl ( hnn occ'upnti on-at-man* j n{2:e on occupat i on-at - 
inul-cai'ocM', tlie last occupation Tor which there was data. 

The respondent 's/ family chai'ac teristics contribute to 
describing how the effects of educational attainment influ- 
ence occupational status* Marital stability , i.e'. , intact 
or broken marriages, was found to influence occupational 
status and also to be related to erfucationaj attainment 
The ntimber of children and the timing of children were both 

disadvantages in the attainment process and negatively cor- 

48 

related \N(ith educational levels • The socioeconomic charac- 
tet^istics^ intelligence, and achievement orientation (based 
on responses to questions in a questionnaire) ol* wive^ con- 
tributed virtually nothing in explaining the \ai'iatioa in 

occupational status after the socioeconomic variables of the 

49 

I'espondents wei'e taken mtb account. 

To summarize briefly, research on the occupational 
attainment process using mathematical models has progressed 
considerably from the basic four-variable model. Back .ground 
t^ariables yielding more detailed descriptions of the .ittain- 
me,nt process have consisted of race, number of siblin^;s, fam- 
ily stability, mental ability, total family environmeit in- 
fluence on education and an index combining father's jccupa- 
tion, father's education, mother's education and family in- 
come. The effects of social origin and mental ability appear 
to determine education through significant others' influence 
and academic performance,. Not all the psychological variables 



^^Featherman, op. cit . , p. 302. . 
^^Duncan, Featherman and Duncan, op. cit. , p. 2o9.. 
"^^Ibid?", Table 8.16 and p. 249. 
"^^ Ibid. , p. 178. 



tested in Ihe lilei*cUui*e resulted in a bollei* model, r.duca- 
t ion. a t/fccts pi*e.^ont occupational .status dii*ect ly and in- 
(lii-octiv tlwouKli .^nch \ai\ial)los a,^ adult mental ability, the 
interxcMiinK occupation.^, mai'iMaiiic stability, iniiiibcM- and timing; 
or cbi4dron. Socioeconomic and cci^tain psychol oj»;ica I chai-ac- 
teivistics of the i^espmident ' s uiTe bad no infjbenee on oocu- . 
pationaJ status uben the socioeconomic cbaracteristics of the 
respondent^ were controlled. As of*yet, tbero is not a> de- 
tailed a description of tbc status transmission from educa- 
tional attainment to occupational status as there is fi*om 
background variables/ to educational attainment. 

The l*\mctional and/confJict 
Theories^ of Strati/f icat ion 



Ti) light of the two competing theories of occupational 
stratification (see above), the resuJts of the mode I -b lilding 
research ariC far from definitive. BlaV.and Duncan est Lmate 
that their f ive-variab J e model, consisting of fatber's educa- 
tion and occupation, respondent's education, first occ ipation, 

an'd 1962 occupation, account for forty-two per cent of the 

50 

variation in occupational status. • Kducational attaiiment 
accounted for twenty-four per cent of the variation in occu- 
pational status when the effects of the backgrounds variables^, 
wore controlled and thirty-five per cent when no xarrahJe.s upre 
controlled. The authors conclude, "Par from servins^iii the' . 
main as a factor perpetuating initial status, education oper- 
ates primarily to induce variation in occupational sta us tluit 

5 I 

is independent of initial status" (italics in original).* The 
50 

* Blau and Duncan, op. cit. , p. 202. 
/^ 4bid. , p. 201. 



rindiiip; of rolntively Impj^c indopchdciil effects of cdiu-alion 
.((mkIs to suppoi't the functional perspective since nllocfition 
into occupnlLonnl posii ion??- seeiii to occur on the basis of the 
sKi'l I of the employee as ,mea^^ul•e(l by educational attainnionl . 

Nevertheless, eighteen per cent of the variation in oc- 
cupational stat-us is deteumined by- the ba*ckground Variables, 
el^en per cent of whach is mediated by educational attain- 
ment-.^^ The extent to which education operates to perpetuate 
status provides some support for the conflict theory of strati- 
fication u'hici). contends that employnifint is based on the status 
origins of the appficant primarily ancf only secondarLlv on 
his 4,eclmica 1 ability.' 

Related literature and research u>in?; methods other 
than modbl building contribute to dhe knoulede:e of how educa- 
tional cittainment is translated into occupational >iatus. This 

-additional research, however, do'es not complete ly substantiate 
either Itheorv but leather seems to indicate that both theories 
operate concurrently. Kil lingswcrth concluded from an exam- 
ination of unemployment data of 1950, 1957, and 1962 that 
automation is causing a ''twist" in the demand for labor. While 
the denand o"f non-^skilled workers is creating a serious; crisis 

: in unemploy-menl , the demand for skilled workers is almost at 
the pdint of ''over. full empl-oyment in which tliere is a seri- 
ous \j\ck of skilled persons to fill the many newMy created 
positions /"^'^ Tcrrucci has also noted this change in the occu- 
pational structure caused by lechnical advances, calling it 

'"^^ Tbid. , p. 202. ^ 
^•\'olJin.s, op. ci'-t. , p. 184. 

"•^'^C/ C. Killingsworth, "The ICffects of \utoniatio'i on 
Jobs,^ in Education: Structure and Society , ed. by B. li. 
Cosin (Baltimore: Penguin iiooks , Inc . , 1972), pp. 88, ■Jo-94 . 
Sec also, August Bolino, xManpo.wer and the City ' CCambridi^e , 
Mass.: Schenkman Pubiishing Company, 19(59), p. oO. 
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On the other hau l, studies of the decades pi-oce Hn- 
the lOOO's s^iou thai much of the rise in educalional -e- 
quirements was a result of supply rather than demand, KolRer 
and Na-n have estimated., that in the d«cade of the lO-lO's and. 
19o"0's,' 85 per ceht of the rise in educational attainnent 
was accompanied by the raising of educational requirenents 
In the occupations while^the- remaining 15 per cent was as- 
sociated with, the structural "twist,", i.e., new .jobs re- 
quiriuK more technical t raining. Herf-- attempted to dotcr- 
-mine if the i-aising of educational requirements for occu- 
pation, in the 1960's was a result of\the real demand for 
more .technical and difficult skills or simply a response 
to an oversupply of, educated workers. He found the latter 
to be generally true and particularly true of^he middle 
level ,jobs."^^ 

In a study of approximately one-,third of the larger 
firms in the San Francisco, Oakland and San Jose areas, Col- 
lins found that educational requirements were highest._in the 
organizations emphasizing respectability and loyalty.j' Tpch- 
nical change a'fected educational requii-ements in the smal- 
ler Tirms in the sample that were more locally oriented and 
cinphasi/.ed profit-making rather than professional or public 

* » 

•'^^'"'Robert I'errucci, "Kducation, Stratification fui 
Mobilitv in On Education - Sociolo gical Perspect iv( s , . cd. 
bv Donald A. Hansen and Joel V.. Gerstl INew Vork: Join 
Wiley and Sons, Inc., 19670, Pp. 115-116.^ 

^^'j F Folger and C D. Nam, "Trends in ICducation 
in Relation to the Occupational Structure," Sociolog\ pl 
Education , Vol. o8, N'o. 1 (1964), pp. 28-29. 

^'^Tver Berg,. Education and Jobs: The Great 'fraj ning 
Robbery (New York: Praeger l^blishers, jyvu), p. oi;. 
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'coUins, op. cit. , p. 184. 
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soi^vices. Tests of nssociation indiosUGd that hi«j:liep oduia- 
lioiial roduiroiiicnls'' are related more >lronJ!;l\ u i I li lliaso rinii> 
(Miiplias i^np; rosi)ool abi I ity tlian prolHs. .. • 

-> TUovc is^soino cviderKo^*^* tl\al einploycMs rely on oduca- 
tional levels to help them screen employees on t lie basis of 
employee's -affiliation to social class values. ^C.ollepe 
degrees, for" instance , serve as an indication of motivation 
(a possible concomitant of social class) for many employers 
■~>ather than an assurance of technical skill. Educational 
levels als-o indicate to employers the attitude and demeanor 
■ot the applicant. High school diplomas and college degrees 
usually indicate adherence to middle class values. I 

Also, employers may turri^to educational credentials as 
a means of rationalizing entrance into occupations wii h lim- 
'icted numbers of positions. In such, cases, this tends .to be 
an arbitrary decision and not based on any consensus ihat 

(JO 

education inci-eases worker productivity. " I-Xirther, employers 
may feel that bettej educated workers raise the prestige of j 
the organization or are more 'amenabl e to the work situation / 
and are«easier to work with.^"^ 

In summary, educational attainment is linked to initial 
occupational status mainly through the mechanisms of the labor 



^^Ibid.., p. 192. 



/ 



■^^Collins has compiled research findings that sup,port 
the conflict perspective. Ibid. , pp. 188-195. J 

^^Ibidl, p. 189. ^ / 




-Jencks, op. cit. , p. 183 
^Ibid. 
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market, includinji; liiriiig practice.^. There is the efrcct of 
supply and demand uliich creates chai)}>;e> in the occupational 
sti^ucture by i^espondiiig to technical a(haiKe>. and lo the sup- 
ply ol" *^ducated manpower. Additionally, educational rttain- 
ment is a source oC information to the employer about tlie 
applicant's technical ski LI,, and, perhaps more impoi-tant ly , 
ills social class identification and the associated attitudes 
and motivations. Hall describes how the functional and con- 
flict theories interplay in the process of occupation? 1 at- 
tainment^: "That is, once a person has gained entrance to an 
occupation, either by inheritance of the occupational level 
or further education than might have been expected acc oi-ding 
to his background^ his movement or lack of moveme. W3thin 

the svstem is based upon his performance, his contribition 

.64 

to the system, and the scarcity of his skills.' 
Kducation and Earnings 

This study is also concerned with the relation df educa- 
tion to earnings. Significant correlations between education 

and earnings have been observed in diverse samples many 
65 

times. Since the "birth" of economics of education as a 
61 

^ HaJ I , op. cit , p. o95. 
* 6 ^ 

'For example, see Jencks, op . cit . , p. 3-37; Dufcan, 
Keatherman, and Duncan, op. cit . , p. -39; Alan Sorkin, "Oc- 
cupational learnings and Kducation," Monthly Labor Revjew , 
Vol. '91, No. 2 (1968), p. 7: Herman P. Miller, Income Dis- 
tribution in the United States (Washington, D. C. : Go\ernment 
Printing Office, 1966), pp. 124-125; and James Morgan and 
David Martin, "Education ancl Income,'' in Kducation anc the 
Kconomics of Human Capital , ed. by Ronald Wykstra (New \ork: 
The Free Press, 1971), pp. 177-195^ 
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special i/.ed fielrl in 19G0, in the foi-m of a papei- read by 

Tlioodoi-o Schult/./ the study of oduc«-it ion as manirested in 

hunhMU (vipilal «uid c'^conoinic ticrowtli lecened consi dei'«il) I e 

attention/^' Obviously the basis for the association of edu- . 

cation and income relies on the mediating factors of cccu- 

pation and ability. Jencks estimates tJial the effect of 

education on income is totally mediated by occupation and 

r o 

adult mental ability. Thus, much of what has been said 
about the determination of occupational status attainn-ent 
would essentially apply in explaining Hie relationship 
between education and earnings. 

Featherman finds in his analysis oC longitudinal data 
that the independent effects of educational attainment become 
more strongly associated with earnings during the occipationa! 
career (up until about mid-career He believes that early 
•occupational experimenting and pot^sibly the con^-cious choice 
of entering occupation-^ with greater long-range earnirg po- 
tentials than short-range one^? may explain this phenomenon. 

r r 

^ >!• Blaug, Economics of Education:. Selected Rccdings y^l . 
ed. by M. Blaug (Baltimore: Penguin Books, Inc., 1 968 ; . 

'^For review of activities in this area, see W. G. Bowan, 
"Assessing the Economic Contribution of Education," ir Eco- 
nomics of Education #1 , op. cit. , pp. 101-134. 

l''or example, see Reiss ,^ op. cit . , p. 84: and (lary 
Becker, Human Capital: \ Theoretical and P>mpirica I \na I ysis ^ 
with Special i^eference to Education (New York: National Bui-cau 
of Economic Research, 1964), p. 126. 

69 

Jencks, op. cit. , p. 338. 
^^Featherman, "A Research N'ote," op. cit . , p. 3C2. 
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Tlic over-all conclusion is that educational attainment 
plays a^-entral role in tlie a:eneral ca.^e oT the occupational 
atlainment process- and subse(|uent ly it aTTects oarninti^ Tor 
the individual. This conclusion is an inducemen^to expect 
thai the sanie should be true in a specific case, tn the 
rol lowing section, evidence for expect inp: an association 
between" education and occupation among immigrants will be 

provided from related studies. 

o 

Education and Economic Absorption 
* 

The goal of this section is. to furnish support for the 
thesis that Duncan/ Featherman , and Duncan's basic model of 
occupational status attainment, as far as the. role of educa- 
tion is concerned, is applicable to the .specific case of im-; 
migrants, T^iere are some commonaj it ies in the process of 
statu.-, attainment for both immigrants and non-immigrants. In • 
i-egard to these commona litie,-* , education should be as important 
for immigrants as for non-immigrants, Qn the other hand, tl|ere 
are basic differences in the attainment process of imirigrants 
and non-immigrants. Many of these differences are obstacles 
in the attainment process only to the extent that the immi- 
grants cannot adjust (disregarding "artificial"' obstacles, 

such as discrimination, for a noment). The ability, to adjust 

71 

is a possible function of educational attainment. ^ Therefore, 
education for the immigrant is an important force in t,he nor- 
mal occupational statu.s attainment process and in indicating 
the ability to overcome these obstacles to individual adjust- 
ment. . \ 

Economic absorption has been cited as a first step to- 

ward the cuNjtural integration of immigrants, It entails 

\ 

'^Fullan and Loubser, op. cit. ' 

'^Joseph Spenglor quoted in W. D. Borrie, The Cultural 
Integration of Immigrants (Paris: Unesco, l9o9),^l)T TCl . 



"eithoi: the mei*c culpption of the occupational palteiMi of the 
countrv of Jmmigratioi}' oi* the enpichtnonl of Ihif- patleiMi 
lhi*ough the introduction of now economic act i\ i t ies . ' 
plied in this statement is "the immiffpant "s capacity not only 
to .secure employment but also to sustain his emp.l oyment • " ' 

I'att^FSon studied in depth the economic absorption of 
immi^.p^nts in an industrial center on the outskirts of l.ondon. 
vShe found u^orking capacity, or technical skill, as probably 
the most important of the ^'internal'* factors.'*^ \ssoeiatod 
with this capacity to work are characteristic of immigrants 
which are indicative of the "suitability^' to work. These 
characteristics can be grouped into three divisions: social 
and cultural background, attitudinal factors, and >}uanti- 
talive criteria • l?atterson*s description of the charac- 
teristics of immis^rants which affect the absorption process* 
contains all the important ones which have been referred to 
in the review of literature. This description along uith the 
relqted literature will be examined in ord^r to establish the 
rationality of expecting significant associations between 
these, factors and education* 

Working Capacity 

Working capacity can be defined as the ability tQ per- 

Joseph hpengler, quoted in Ibid. 

' Borrie, op. cit . , p. 101. 

75 p * 

That is, factors associated with the immigrants them- 
selves as opposed to ''external"f actors in the host country's 
society. Patterson believes that the external factor of labor 
shortage in the host society is probably the most significant 
element in the economic absorption process. Patterson, op. . 
c it . , p. 250. 

^^ Ibid. , pp. 250-261. 



form the task or carry out I he i^csponsihil it ies reciuired oT / 
a" job. One of the functions of echication i.^ labo!^ Vovcq 
pi'cpar-atio^i' ' and so it is expected that the level of educa- 
tion should signal some degree of working capacity. Of coui*se, 
except for vocational education programs and professional 
training, most formal education does not prepare its students 
for any specific job. Training for a particular job is 

usual ]v provided by the firm. Firms undertake on-the-job 

78 . * 

training of both a specific and a general nature and this 
enhances even more the employee's working capacity. Neverthe- 
less 5 there is some indication^ that_ejTipJLQy-ei:s^.t-iJ-l--va 1 ue 
general formal' education because it indicates the capacity ^ 
of the employee to learn in on-the-job training and the . 

flexibility to adjust to the changing situations accompanying 

79 

technical innovations . 

Social and Cultural background 

This category includes such characteristics as values, 
customs, social class origins, educational background, re- 
ligion, and language. These charac^terist ics manifest them- 
selves in the immigrant's familiarity with urban life and in- 
dustry. This familiarity seems to be more important than even 
"conspicuous differences in everyday behavior and cultural 
pattern^" even though these differences may create friction 
in the short run.^^ This emphasis on being urbanized is 

77 

D. F. Swift, The Sociology of Education: Introductory 
Analys tical Perspectives (London : Rout ledge &-Kegan Paul ^ 
1969), p. 102. 

78 

Becker, op. cit . , p. 8. 

^^William 'faylor, "Mascs Secondary Fvducation in an In- 
dustrial Society.'' in Basic Readings in the Sociology of Kdu- 
cation , edited by D. R. Swift (London: Houtledge & Kegan 
Paul, 1970), p. 266. 

80 

Patterson, op. cit . , p. 56. « 
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echoed in a study by InkJes of "modern'' men in developing 
^ countries. His in^dex of modernity correlates uith education 

more strongly than with any other variable measured, oven 
ractory experience. 

^ In general, it would seem that educational level .would 

bo a good indicator of those elements of social and cultural 
background which would be compatible with the industi-ial ized 
host country. Part of this association is probably based on 
the observation by Pedro Rose Ho who suftRe^^t ed , after com- 

^ paring; -national educational .systems:. "The political dif- 
ferences notwithstanding, educational systems all over the 
world arel tending to converge under the impact of common 
social and economic forces.' As school systems become more 

similar, it is likelv that they will impart the same norms, 

83 

a function of the school that is little recognized. 

A cultural element which is the most obvious mar!; of 

a foreigner is the inability to speak the language or dia- 

84 

Ject of the host country. Some obstacles are so great that 
they override the advantage of knowing the language of the 
host country upon arrival. In an unreceptive society, for 
example, immigrants to Canada who were monolingual Krench 
speaker's apparently adjusted as successfully or better than, 
immigrants who spoke both Fr6ncli and Rnslisli. ' Nevertlie I e>.s , 

^■^Inkles, op.' ext. , p. 212. -> 

Pedro Rosello paraphrased in Harold J. Nash and Max 
A . Eckstein, Toward a Science of Comparative Education ( New 
York: The Mac.Milian Company, 1969), id. :38. 

Robert Dreeben, ''The Contribution of Schooling to 
the Learning of Norms," The Sdhool in Society: Studies in the 
. Sociology of Education , edited by Sam I). Sieber and David K. 
Wilder (New^ York: Free Press, 1973). pp. 62-77. 

84 

Patterson, . op. cit. , p. 254. 

' 85 

Naomi Moldofsky, "Language - A Passport to Success- 
ful Adjustment? The ;;)ueb'ec Experience (Or Some Implications 
of Language to the Process of Immigrant Xd.justment )'\ I nter- 
national Migration , Vol. 10, No. 3 (1972) • pp. M2-I35. 
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CubcMii r(*rni»:(M* lau\c*r> named the lane;uae;(* harritM- a?- (no ol' 
their p:r'eale>>l obstacles to wopkinf;- in Ihoir pro Torsion in 
the United StaU^s.^** l«\irthermore , thei-e uas an asset iation 
between those who mentioned this problem and a^e. Ir a 
study or Mexican-American migrants, age was also fourd to 
be associated with the use of English in the home, as was 
educational level ^ Thirty-five years of age seemed to 
be the cut-off point for the exposure to English to effect 
the home language of the individual. The educational levejL 
of immigrants in Canada and their English languarge fluency 
were significantly associated, a further indicatior that 
education should be an indicator of language ability. A 
study of Hungfirian refugees in Canada yielded a significant 
correlation "between educational level and language inprove- 
ment.^^ Age was also revealed as a correlate of language 
improvement in that study. Thus, exce.pt where obstacles to 
adjustment are great, the ability to learn (or prior know- 
ledge of) the language of the host country is important for 
economic absorption. Furthermore, education seems to be 
..associated with this ability. 

Attitudinal Praetors 

Expectations, motivations and -those qualities \\hich ^ 



^^^Raiil Moncarz, 'Tuban Lawyers: Ten Years . Lat er , " 
International Migration , Vol. 10, No. 3 (1972), p. 110. 

'^^Thomas J. Scheff, "Changes in l\iblic and Private 
L^anguage among Spanish-Speaking Migrants to an Industrial 
City,i^ loternational Migration , Vol. 3 (1965), pp. 82-8:3. 

^^Anthony H Richmond, Post -War Immigrants in Canada 
(Toronto: Univer^ of Toronto Press, 1967), pp. 141-143. 

on 

Klaus Weienmair, "Economic Adjustment of Refugees 
in Canada: A Case Study," International Migration , Vol. 
9, No. 1/2 .(1971), Table 9. 



shape ,the predisposition of the immigi^ant to adjust to his 
tiew envii»onment will affect the degree of his economic ab- 
sorption, IL is generally bol ievcj^ Uiat^.tiie prodlsposit Toi 
of tho immigrant - torclianKe" is as ncco>^sai\v as is "Lhc pr-c- 
dispositlon of the t^cceiving society to recogni/c dLrfei^- 
encefe."^^^ Kducational background often induces "a flexible 
approach and an adaptability that helps the immigrant Lo ad- 
just and be accepted in his new job."^^^ Little is kno.vn 
about the causal relationship between education and adaptive 
functioning in human beings but it would seem that there are 
a lot of features in the educational process which would 
promote adaptive functioning. In many. cases, the monu- 
mental effort required from .students in adapting to the 
classroom situation itself is a compelling reason to believe*' 
that the school experience induces flexibility. 

l?ducational background, of course, can raise expecta- 
tions beyond vx'hat^ is realistically tenable. Portes found 
that Cuban refugees experienced less cultural, assimilation 
in the United States if they were in the highest educational 
and socioeconomic echelons in Cuba."" A study of l\ierto 
Rican migrants tends to support the idea that immigrants 
self-select themselves and that their educational level is 
associated with this process. Islanders in 1960 had a mean 
education of 4.8 years, while migrants who stayed in the U.S. 

' 1 

^^Borrie, op> cit.\ p. 94. 
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Patterson, op. cit . , p. 254. 

""Fullan and Loubser, op. cit . , p. 279. 

Alejandro Portes, "Dilemmas of a Golden Exile: Inte- 
gration of Cuban Refugee^ Families in Milwaukee," American 
Sociological Review , Vol. 34, No. 4 (1969), p. 514. ' 
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had a modn of 7.9 and t ho se vc t u rtujitiL -UcUi--8^-(w- 
— — — MOTvaTfon of immiKPants, iti the foi-m of sli-Kinji: lo. 
achieve greal.oi" inobi I ity and its i-c lat ion>hip to education 
can only bo deduced from the data'since there are apparently 
no studies of the achievement mot ivation of migrants and im- 
migrants. In a cross-sectional sample, the. white foreign 
born and their sons (white ethnics) have a lower ratio of 
those finishing over those entering at the high school level 
than men of native white parentage in northern United States. 
Conversely., this ratio is greater for white ethnic groups 
than the sons of natives at the college level. '' Hlau and 
Duncan conclude: "Once white ethnics overcome their foreign 
origin handicaps, they are more likely than comparable men 
of native parentag,e to continue their education to advanced 
levels. "^^ The higher proportion of white ethnic dropouts 
at the high school leyel reflec<,the "prescribed" norm for 
that group. But for the highly motivated, education is the 
most 'accessible means of mobility. Hence, the ethnic group's 
greater educational achievement . is possibly a manifestation 

of its higher motivation than that of comparable men of 

97 

native parentage. 

Migrants and the white ethnic minority also express 
their high achievement motivation in occupational attainment. 
Migrants who are native white, second generation native whites 



^'^Eva E. Sandis, "Characteristics of inierto Rican Mi- 
grants to, and from, the United States." 'International Mi- 
gration Review , Vol. IV, No. (1970), pp. 54-55. 

^^.Bl'au and Duncan, op. cit. . Table 6.9.> 

^^ Ibid. , .p. 235. 

^^ Ibid. Men whose fathers were born in Latin America 
(mostly Mexico) have lower educational and occupational 
achievement than comparable natives and ethnics but greater 
than blacks. Beverly Duncan and Otis Dudley Duncan, "Minor- 
ities and the "Process of Stratification," American -Sociologi- 
cal Review , Vol. 33 (1968), pp. 356-3.64. 
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and foi*oip;n born achieve greater occui)2itiona I attainment tlian 
non-misranl native whiles when Ihoir educational attainment, 
Cirst Job, and lather's occupation are he! (f constant . " 

lilau and Duncan ljypothesi/,e that either migrants liave 
mor-c ncliievemcnt motivation or initiative tlian non-mip;rant s 

.bofoiv migrating or tlieii- contact with divci-sc environments 

J 99 
promotes these qualities. 



;\ttitudes of Mexican-American migrants have 'been meas- 
ured in terms of world view, i.e., optimistic or futi.listic . 
Thi\s measure is significantly associated with tlieir economic 
absorption and with their education. "^^^ pXirthermorc , at- 
titudes and propensities to aqt in ways defined to be 'modern" 
are associated with education in a sample drawn from six 
developing countries . "^^-^ In a theoretical it del explaining 
the interna.tional mobility of highly trained immigrants, it 
is reasoned that at the university level the study of language 
and the greater contact with foreign culture through coui-sc 

work would tend to form a cosmopolitan attitude in sturlcnts 

1 ■)•' 

and thereby lower the "psychic costs"; of immigration. 

The., immigrant 's attitudes, motivations and expectations 
tend to promote his economic absorption. A flexible dispo- 
sition, attitudes, vajues that are consonant with urban life 



qo 

Dlau and Duncan, \op> cit> , p. 235. 
^^ Ibid. , pp. 238, 256. 

^^^Shannon and Morgan, "The Prediction of Economic Ab- 
sorption and Cultural Integration among Mexican Americans, 
Negroes and Angloes in a Northern Industrial Comm,unity," 
Human Organization , Vol. 25, No. 2 (Summer, 1966), p. 158. 

^^-'inkles, op. cit. , p. 212. 

102,j^ Grubel and A. D. Scot\t, "Determinants of Mi- 
gration: The Highly Skilled," International Migration , Vol. 
5, No. 2 (1967), p'. 1351 

; 
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and achievement motivation are characterist'ics mentioned in 
Jho literature a<< being associated with eco'nomic absorption. 
Kducation is linked with all- those characteristics and, 
therefore, is' a likely predictor of attitudinai predisposition 
toward economic absorption. 

Quantitative and Demographic Factors 

** Age tends to lessen the ability to be flexible, nt least 

in terms of lea^ning English. Length^ stay, sex, immi- 
grants' number and their proportion to natives are factors 
which will affect the imnigrants' economic absorption. Length 
of stay and .English proficiency for ethnic groups wore almost 
perfectly associated in an economic historical study of im- 
migrants .^^"^ In most r,tudies, the effects of these' variabi es 
have been control led since, they distort the relationship 
between education and occupation, although they may be im- 
portant, in explaining the over-all process. , 

Education and pco'nomic Absorption: 
Related Studies 

Economic absorption, as indicated by occupation and in- 
come, depends on the immigrant's technical skill, social and 
cultural background, attitudinai factors and quantitative 
and demographic factors. There is sufficient evidence to 
believe that educational attainment is either an indicator or 
direct determinant of many 'of these factors, as has been dis- 
cussed above. The present study will attempt to verify the 
relationship of education to occupation and to income for 

■^^'^Moncarz, op. cit. , pp. 113-U4; Scheff, op. cit. , 
pp. 82-83. ♦ 

-■^^"^Higgs, op. cit. , p. 427. 

• • .■ i.-- .52 
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Spanish-speaking immigrants. There are so^^ral studies of 
immigrants and related, populations which h^'e already veri- 
fied this association. 

Immigranits, refugees, and Mexican-Americans have earn- 
ings associated with their educational levels but Mexican- 
American migrants do not. Historical data -of 1909 shows that 
both literacy and- the ability to speak English explains 78 
per cent of income of ethnic group aggregates. • Immigrants 
in Canada in a nationwide sample have incomes associated with 
their educational levels. •'^^^ Educational attainment i-; as- 
sociated with income for Hungarian refugees migrating Lo 
Canada- between 1956-1958."^^^ Using the chi-sqtiare met lod 
revealed that in Racine, Wisconsin, Mexican-American mi- 
grants' family inc6me is not significantly relat.ed to t^e 
males' education, even when "length of time in the comnunity" 
is controlled.-'-^^ The family income of Mexican-Americans in 
a California county incre.ases as does the educational Level 
of the family head (and only worker). However, economically, 
the rate of return to investing in a high school diplo-jia^ is 

half as ereat as the return to dropping out at tenth or 

- ° / 109 

eleventh grade and entering into the labor force. 



^Q^ Ibid. , p. 425. ^ 

^^^Richmond, op. cit. , pp. 76-77. 

•^^^^Weiermairj op. cit. , Tables 9 and 1.0. 

^^®Lyle Shannon and Elaine Krass, "The Urban Adjustment 
of In-migrants: The Relationship of Education to Occupation 
and Total Family Income," Pacific Sdciological Review , Vol. 
6, No. 1 (Spring, 1963), p. 41.. 

• > 

•'^^^Philip M. Blair, "Rates of Return 'to Education of 
Mexican-Americans and European-Americans in Santa Clara 
County, California," Comparative Education Review , Vol. 17, 
No. 1 (February, 1973), p. 40. 
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Thchc is some iiidicnlion thntXn"niK''"nts ami j'olnlcd 

populaiioii.s have occupations ns.socinled \yii\\ Ihoiy cMlucat i oim I 

levels. Migranls who arc Mexican-Americans, lilack'^ and Xa^los 

110, 

have occupation:^ related to their educational levels. The 
educational level of post--war immigrant's in Canada is sig- 
nificantly associated with occupational status. ^''^ 

Polish immigrants having elementary and university edu- 
cation work in occupations commensurate to their , educational 

levels while the high school educated group worked :in occu^ 

\ ^ 112 
pations not unliWie those of the elementary level group. 

Another way to relate education to occupation is .to 
compare the education levels and occupations among various 
migrant groups. ' The assumption is that differences revealed 
b>\such comparisons denote the degree of economic absorption. 
Anglo migrants were found to have signifidant differences at ^ 
three levels df education as compared to. Mexican^ American 
migrants. Controllirig for time produced simijar' difft^renccs ^ 
except f-or the group having attended high school and having 
Jjeen in the cpmmunity for nine years or less.^^*^ 

There is some indication that the foreign boVn in Ameri- 
I ' * 

ca are in occupations appropriate for their educational level. 
jAlthough the mean educational attainment of the foreign born 
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Shannon and Krass, op. cfit. , p. 39* 

Richmond, op. cit. , -Table and A.^ H. Richmond, 

"Socio] ogy of Migration in Industrial and Post-Industrial So- 
cieties," in Migration ,, ed. by J. A. Jackson (London: Cambridge 
University Press, 1969), Note 2, p. 268. 
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R. Johnston, *'The Occupational Distribution € nd the 
ion of Polish Immigrants in Western Aus- tralia , 



Level of Educat 

International Immigration , Vol.. 3 (1965), pp. 217-222 
^ }^*^Shannon and Krass, op. cit . , p. 42. 
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is lower than that of the total population, their mean oc- 



cupational status is slightly higher. ^^'^^ l«\irtheitmore , if 
unemployment rates are &ny indication, the unempliO;^ment rate 
for the foreigrt born is no higher than that for native 
* workers. "^"^^ ^ ' ' 

In summary, there are few studies dealing with present- 
day immigrants to the United States. Related studies on\ im- 
migrants in tother countries, the foreign born (a population 
subsuming |immigrants but not equivalent), ethnic groups and 
migrants provide findings which can be brought to bear on 
the pr^oblom of this present s^udy. These findings indicate ^ 
that the educational attainme'nt of diverse populations is 
associated with occupat ionalf achievement or with variable.s 
important^ for achievement. It is therefore reasonable to 
expect that the .educational achievement of Spanish-speaking 
immigrants will be associated with their occupational achieve- 
ment." - ' " ' 



Contributions of the Present Research 



T!ie study presented in the following pages contrasts 

with the research reviewed in several ways. Th^ review of 

the literatOre does not bring to light any studies of presentr 

day immigrants, \|^there were studies of foreign born and 

refugees), after \they have arrived in the- United States. 

Studies of immigrants after'their arrival have been done in 

other countries, e.g., Canada, England and Australia. This 

study has defined "immigrant" strictly and unt^ertakes the task 
. ^ i \ 

114 • ^ ^ 

Blau and Duncan, op. cit . , Table 6.8. 

^ 115 

Frank L. Mott-, ''Manpower and*"Immigration, '' Manpower 
Report jVo. 4 . (Washington, D. C. : Government Printing Office, 
Revisejd 1965, for ,the Manpower Administration, U.S. Depart- 
ment 9f Labor), p\ 5. _ 
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of i'04)<)rt ins the ciinraet eristics oC Spniiish-sponkiD.u; imnii- 
ft-rnnts in the United States after llioir nrrivni. 

This study takes as its centi-al question the role of 
education in the economic absorption of iinmig;i'nnt s in the 
United States. .Jolms.ton st\!died education and undei-ut i 1 i /.a- 
tion of I'olish immigrant-s in Australia,. In the study of ' 
economic absorption in general Richmond and Weiermair found 
education to be related to this process foi' immigrants and 
refugees, respectively, in Canada. Shannon ^nd Krass in- 
vestigated the effects of education. on economic absorption 
of migrants, including Mexican-American migrants.' in a city 
in the United States. No study was uncovered, however, which 
addresses itself specifically to the question of education 
and economic absorption of immigrants in the United States. 

Anot-he-ii-important contrast with other research on the 
economic absorption of immigrants i.^ methodological. None of 
the studies which found a relationship between education and 
occupation for immigrants and migrants used the product - 
moment correlation (or regression analysis) method. \1- 
though Higgs did use k he regression ^analysis technique in 
his historical study, he investigated the variables of lit- 
eracy, Engli=s=h fluencjr- and income on aggregates but not on 
individuals; 'the ethni^c group was the unit of analysis. 

i 

This present study attempts to draw from the existing 
theory and methods of rUearch on the occupational status at- 
tainment processes developed with U.S. populations. Tho review 
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For a discussion' on the limitations of classi ficatorv 
f/u "'^t'^ods vis-arvis the product-mohient metho ls, see' 

fubert M. Blalock, Jr., Causal Inferences in Xonexperimenta 1 
Research (Chapel Will: University ol \orth Carolina I'-ess " 
1964)^ pp. 114-119. 184. ' 
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of the literature arftnod that there i.^ .^uflLcionl ,|n>liri- 
cation, based on 1 lie findiiiK^ IvHin related research, I ) ex- 
pect lha.t the rOiC of education in the economic al)>()rplion 
or immijj;rants will be similar to the seneral case of b^^upr.- 
tionaJ status attainment. This, study, as in the occupational 
attainment research, ^employs the method of correlational 
analysis. The Duncan socioeconomic index of occupations has 
made this method appropriate for the study of occupational 
stratification. The present study, however, does not ipply 
the method of path analysis which is a primary means for in- 
vestigating the status attainment processes. This is because 
this study limits itself only to the role of education in the 
process and because this -study is considered f o be a pre- 
liminary step toward such an analysis by seeking evidence on 
the manner in which formal education functions in thi> process 
when applied to immigrants. 

In addition, by being based on the model of occupa- 
tional status attainment, this research serves to expand the 
general theory by testing it in a cross-cultural content. By 
applying the general theo^y to a cross-cultural situation, the 
study tests certain assumptions about the nature of education. 
The review of related studies has garnered evidence tending 
to support the contention that education received in one 
country will influence the occupational status attainment in 
another. This emphasises the cross-cultural aspects of edu- 
cation. Research emphasizing these cross-culturaJ aspects of 
education renders implications which are relevant to t le 
theories of f unct ionalism and the conflict of status g,roups 
(these implications are spelled out in the concluding chap- 
ter). 

Hejice, the study of education of Spanish-speakin »; im- 
migrants ma^es several contributions. It provide^ inf)rma- 
tion about the characteristics of present-day l.S. immigrants 
after their arrival in the United States. The questioi of 



the influoiico of education in detei-minin!;- oconoiiiic nb.<^ofp- 
t ion Cor immigrants in the United States is centra! to the 
reseai-ch. This study applies the rationale and i> influenced 
by the methodology of the current rcsenrcJi on occupational 
status attainment processes as it applies to the function of 
education. And, finally, it enhances the genera r.vtudv of 
occupational status attainment by making use of a cross- 
cultural context and thus has implications for the rel ition- 
ship of education to society.- 
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. ■ -.^ sAmi'ijng i'uoci';i)uia':s 

Tlie survey population consists of male inimip;ranjl s rrom 
Spanish-speakins Latin American countries residing in the 
District of Columbia. They have completed their forma J edu- 
cation in their native countries and are of working age. 
"Immigrant" is taken to mean that they were awarded the statu 
of . "permanent resident," an indication that they are eligible 
to naturalize, if they desire to do so, after a specified 
waiting period. Furthermore, they are immigrants in the 
sense that they have voluntarily immigrated and did not ar- 
■rive in the United States with the legal status of "refugees, 
as is the case for so many of the Cuban refugees of the 
I960's. 

Krom the survey population a total of eighty-two re- 
spondents were interviewed. The generalizability of the 
findings, naturally, depends on the procedure of selection of 
these eighty-two respondents. This chapter presents a des- 
cription of the method of selection and data gathering. In 
the four sections set forth below, the preliminary consider- 
ations which are peculiar to the research problem are out^ 
Jined first. These considerations are: (1) the di ff ic,ulty 
of enumerating the survey population from which to draw the 
sample, and, (2) counteracting the likelihood of certain pos:- 
sible biases given the nature of the population. The next 
section.^describes the procedure developed to cope uith these 
difficulties and to enhance the representativeness of the 
sample. The third section explains the interview procedure. 
The final section draws some conclusions about the degree 
of representativeness of the sample. 
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Preliminarv Co nsideral ion> * 

Washington, I). C. a city of 750,192 people, mcoiulinu: 
to the 1970 population census. The survey (or lari^et ) popu- 
lation of the -<^tudy is less than one per cent of the total 
population. The Spanish language population (see abovo, 
Definition of Terms) in D. C. has been estimated at from 
15,000 by the Census Bureau to 50,000 by those directly in- 
volved with the Spanish-speaking community." The sur\ey popu- 
lation is a subgroup of this larger Spanish language p )pula- 
tion. Thus, double identification of the perspective re- 
spondents is necessary. Taking into account these consider- 
ations, there are two problems to be faced: (1) locatiig the 
geographical ar^as of residence of Spanish-speaking pe )ple 
and enumerating the samplin"* frame: and (2) stratifying the 
sample and contending with "blank" elements and non-re spouses . 

Boundaries, of the Spanish-speaking 
Community and Enumeration 

Conventional wisdom in the District of Columbia locate> 
the Spanish-speaking community in the Mount Pleasant area, 
defined by Columbia Road on the souti:, 16th Street on tlie 
east. Park Road on the north, and Rock Creek Park on tie uest . 
The investigator's first intention was to take this area a» 
the principal geographical area and randomly sample it, in- 
cluding all the liousing units. A closer look at .the area, 
however, muddied the picture. 

The Mount Pleasant area is clearly the heart of the 
Spanish-speaking community. Some blocks seem to be alno^t 
totally Spanish-speaking. But even on the blocks with the 
heaviest concentrations of Spanish-speaking people, th^re are 
non-Spanish-speaking families. The area in general is a pot- 
pourri of people of different ethnic, racial, and national 
backgrounds. It cannot be characterised as uniform in any ^ 
way, as can the all-black ghettoes or all-white communities. 
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In addition, many Spanish-spoak i ns:: p(^?)plo -^purn iii- 
area oV (he city aiul choose sections uhich ciinnot he (^acMc- 
(cr-i/.cd as Spani:<h-speakint»: no i{»;hhoph()()d> . llcncc thci^c ai*c 
adcMitidab le pockets of the popuJation .-cat termed t lirou!;h()ut 
tfie city as well as many individual (ami lies livinji!: in ethnic 
isolation. 

The task of the investigator was to locate the Spanish- 
speaking people within the city in such a way as not to ex- 
clude some because they did not live in an ai^ea known -js the. 
*'Spanish-speaking community." Since there is actually no 
all-inclusive "community" and there are many respondents who 
do not reside in any identifiable concentration, this task 
approaches the insurmountable within the time and resource 
llmita.tions of this study. Nevertheless, a strategy was 
developed to avoid the necessity of enumerating all the 
members of the survey population and still retain represent- 
ativeness in the sample. 

Representativeness of the Sample^ 
Flanks . and Non-Respgnses 

With the realization that tiie Mount Pleasant ai-ca is 
by no means the area of residence of* all Spanish-speaking 
people, it is conceivable that those not living in the Mount 
Pleasant ar^a could have different characteristics from those 
who do. By extension, Spanish-speaking people living in area.- 
of differing Spanish-speaking density and areas of differing 
socioeconomic status could have differences in the charac- 
toristics being measured. To avoid this bias in represent- 
ation a means of stratifying the sample was developed that 
attempted to include members of fhe survey population from 
different strata and residing in different levels of Spanish- 
speaking concentrations (^ee the following section). 

Another possible source of bias lies in the additional 
problem of separating members of the survey population from 
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the more stMicM-nl Spniiish language population. It i> esti- 
mated that' the survey population is anywhete f i^dni 7 per 
cent to 25 por^ cent oV the Spanish lanp;uap;e population.' 
Locating: fa Spani>h-speakinp; peJ^^on would not aut omat i CcJ I ly 
mean that a member* of the sAirvey population had l\cen loca-^ 
ted. Therefore, it is very evident that the sampling fii\ame 
will be riddled with listings of persons who are not a part 
of thq survey population. These listings of addresses in 
the sampling fi^ame which do rjpt contain quaJified r^espon- 
dents are considered to be "foreign'" elements or hl|?jpks.^ 

In this type of study, given the current climate of 
the immigration situation in which illegal aliens abound,- 
a high incidence of non-response is 'also a likely possibil- 
ity. Whereas the problem of blanks is annoying, the harm 
of non-responses as a bias gives cause for concern. This 
concern is alleviated somewhat by the real likelihood that 
not all non-responses are actually part of the .^ampJe since 
the rate of blank listings will be high (see page (iJ). 

The Sampling Procedure 

In order to deal with the problems described (ibove, 
a procedure was carried out that made use of the available 
statistical data and various directories. This procedui^e 
also included the services of enumerators \vh6 worked in many 
of the selected census tracts and of interviewers uho some- 
times doubled as enumerators. The strategies worked out 
actually did not solve the problems in the sensethat their 
effects can now be ignored. The procedure attempted to cope 



See p. 48 for estimates of the Spanish language popu- 
lation and p. 52 for estimates of the survey population. 

2 

In the terminology of Leslie Kish, Survey Sampling 
(New York: John Wiley & Sons, Inc., 1965), p. o7. 
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witli the problcnii^ and to inininii/.cx tlieir cfrccls. Tliis pro- 
cedure, is brieriy desci^ibcd in the fbllouins paraj^rapli^ and 
then presonlcd in detail in Ibc fo I I owins->^Gcl ions . 

. Since the oi^isinal intention of sampling exclnsively 
the Mount PJeasant area was discarded, an alternative plan 
was devised. Other areas 
population were outlined 



oT the city with Spanish-speaking' 
by a long-time activist in the 
Spanish-speaking communit|y and by census data. The census 
tract was selected as the 
tivist^s information was i 
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geographical segment and the ac- 

used to support thee findings :)f the 

/ 

Census Bureau in locating the presence of tlje Spanish language 
alien population. 

From the census dajta, it was determined that 91 ;ensus 
tracts of the total 98 census tracts in the District of 
Columbia surveyed in the 1970 census .contained persons who 
belonged to a housing unit in which Spanish was spoken. It 
was further discovered that there were thirty-six cens is 
tracts which contained Spanish language aliens aged ei .^ht een 
or more. The number of adult aliens in these tracts sums to 
4,645. This number includes males arid females and Spanish- 
speaking aliens who are hot immigrants (not members of the 
survey population), i.e., students, diplomats, temporary 
workers, holders of international visas, employees of dip- 
lomats, etc. It is apparent that there was no way to arrive 
at the exact number of the survey popuJation in each consus 
tract but an estimation is offered below. 

The thirty-six census tracts were cross-classif i<>d by 
density (percentage of Spanish language population to i otal 
population) and the mean rent of the census tract (an : ndi- 
cation of income). Certain census tracts were selected (see 
below) and samples were drawn from these tracts at ivandom. 
The use of the census tract to construct the strata a I ows 
for ^stratification of the sample without having to enuriei^-ite 
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the entire ^.nvyey population. This method circumvents the 

proH'pect of bias caused by limiting the enuniei^ation to the 

{:;o()graphical areas with the heaviest concentrations cf the 
Spanish languase population. ^ 

In brief, the sampling procedure consist.^ of a two- 
stage design.. The first stage is the systematic selection 
of census tracts believed to represent different levels of 
income (as determined by mean monthUv^rent ) and different 
levels of density. The, second stage entails the random se- 
lection of respondents from each of the census tracts. This 
stage conforms with the usual practice of enumerating all 
the possible members of the survey population and, randomly 
selecting a certain number. The number in the random selec- 
tion is set in accordance with the proportion of the survey 
population likely to be found (based on the census data) in 
the stratum which the tract represents. 

Survey Population Size 

The appropriate size of the survey population can be 
estimated from two sources. By law, aliens., are required to 
report their addresses to the Immigration and Naturalization 
"1^ Sei-vice every January. These address reports . are tal 1 ied 
according to nationality and state of residence (including 
the District of Columbia). The Immigration and Naturalization 
Service aJso categorizes the aliens by "permanent resident" 
status and "other" status. There is no further breakdown such 
as by age or sex. In 1972 a total of 17,100 aliens from all 
countries were reported in the District of Columbia, of which 
J2,4G3 were permanent residents." From Spanish-speaking 



1972 Address Report Cards (Form I-5o) Received, by 
State of Residence, Nationality and Status: DistricT ^oT 
Columbia" Immigration and Naturalization Service, ;\ntiona 1 
Office in the District of Columbia, Xerox copy.. 
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Latin American countries, a total of 2,861 were reported as 
permanent residents, which is 7*5 per cent of the total numbei* 
of-^iij ien^ i-epoi'tinp; from these countries. The sur\oy popu- 
lation for this study is equivalent to the portion of per- 
manent resident population which i^^ male and has been edu- 
cated in the Latin American countries. 

The lastimate of the survey population in the District 
of CoJumbia was made by computing; the proportion of all maJe 
immip;i^ants with twenty years of age or more from each Spani,->h 
American country. This informs, ion was gathered from the 
1971 Immigration and Naturalization Report.^ This proportion, 
which was calculated for the number of permanent residents 
entering the U.S. in 1971 (the proportion of Mexican i immi- 
grants was weighted according to its proportio^in the Dis- 
trict rather than nationwide), yielded an estimate of 761 male 
immigrants likely to be members of the survey population. This 
total can be considered the lowest point on the range of po^- 
sible estimates since it neglects working youths between six- 
teen and twenty who are family heads (although this error 

o 

is probably very slight) and more importantly does not esti- 
mate the number of aliens who neglected to report their ad- 
dress. ' 

Another method used to arrive at. an estimate of the 
survey population utilized Census Bureau data."^ This data 



This proportion is 26.6 per cent-^ calculated from 
Table 9. To get an idea of,, its accuracy, a proportion \^'as 
derived from males 20 years and bver in the Spanish lajiguage . 
foreign born population in the District. This proportion is 
28.0 per cent, calculated from Table 179 of the Census Bureau's 
Census of Population, 1970, Detailed Characteristics, District 
of Columbia . 

5 

From a Census Bureau computer tape of tlie Fourth Count 
(Spanish Language Population) provided by the Center for 
Urban Kthnic Affairs. 



I'opoiM ed a loiai of 4,()-ir) aiioiis of eiKhleen years oi moi'O- 
i^esidinp; in the District in 1970. if the |)iM)poi*t i on of pei*- 
manont I'csidonts to total aliens doi^ived fi^oni the Mien Ro- 
j)oi*t .Ls I'oliablo, tliei*e were 3/484 poiMnancnt I'csidonts (75 
pei* cent of 4,()45). Using •45 as the ratio oT males to total 
pop^ilation aged eighteen years or moi'e/^ it is e^txnated 
that tl^ere are l;568 male immigrants eighteen years cr over 
in the bistrict of. Columbia. This is not to be considered 
conclusive because the Census Rur*eau Fourth Count Survey of 
the Spanish language population used a fi\e per cent sample 
to obt;ain its alien totals. Thus, each sample unit uas mag- 
'nified twenty times, easily overstating or underest inkit ing 
"the actual total.. On the basis of these two estimates, the 
survey population is anyVhere from 761 to 1568. ^ 

Stratification of the Sample 

The Fourth Count Survey of the Spanish language popu- 
lation was made available to the investigator in the forni'oJ\ 
a computer print-out by the Center for Urban Kthnic Affairs. ^ 
Only five items were printed but they did include a treak- 
down, of each census tract in the District by citizenship and 
age. Thus thirty-six tracts were identified^ as having Spanish 
language aliens. For these'' tracts , the riumbei; of Spanish 
language population eighteen yeai:s and over and the number 
of aliens within that pop,u,lajLion were calculated. Again, ,it^ 
should be emphasized that the ''alien*' population includes \ 
immigrants but yet it is not equivalent H-o the suKn^e> popu- 
lation. 

The census tracts to be sampled were not selected at 
random; they were chosen in a purposeful way. Two criteria 



Calculated from Table 9, Immigration and Xatura^lizat ion 
Service's Annual Report , 1971. 



hiriucMiciMl- lllis clioico: l-'irst', t lio ".-ibf^ol ill c iiuiuluM- ol Spnii .. 
isli-sponkini;- aliens oi|2;hloon nnd o\ cr a.s i-oport xmI by Uic . 
Census IUn;enu, and second, ^^ho consu.s Ir-act's repre^cnta t i\ o- 
ness or a certain stratum of the census tracts witli .1 espcct 
to the density of Spanish .language population in tlie total 
population and the average rent for the^ract. The first ' 
criterion was imposed as a matter of efficiency; if s-everal" 
census tracts were equal on the second criterion, then the 
one with the highest' absolute number of aliens was selected. 
This was done wherever possible so that of the elever (and 
part of a twelfth) census tracts surveyed^ bnJy one (and the 
partial tract) had less than fifty male aliens as estimated 
Prom the census data. 

' * The second criterion was, imposed in an attempt to 
stratify the sample by the characteristics of income (as in-* 
d^icated by average census tract rent)' and by dens'it v. ^^The 
density stratification was difficult to ac'Ueve and the 
sample falls short of expectations in this ai'ea because 
tracts with .less, density also have low numbers of aliens, 
making 'these individuals ''haKd to locate. Al^o,.the time lag 
between the Census Bureau's survey and this survey created 
some problems due to 'the geographic mobility of the popula- 
tion. "Density" is djetermined by finding the percentage of 
Spanish language population in the 'total population of each 



tract 



8 



The thirty-six -census tracts having .Spanish r Janguag^ 



aliens .were grouped by-the stratification criteria of Jensity 
■and average rent. This- was accomplished by ordering the 
tracts from -the lowest to the highest tract on rent and 



in£j 



''fabl-e 2 in U.S. Bureau of the Census, Census, of Ubus- 
1970, Black Statistics, Washington, D. C.-Md.-Va . j 
Urban iKed Area (Final Report HC(3 )-44 ) . ~ j 

^The total population in each tract is found in lib id. 
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density. Then the list was divided into three groups- or 
Strata: high, Mnedium and low. Table 7r.l presents the re- 
sulting; i-anges of density and rent. The lu-eUe lowe?^l tracts 
in density -rang.e 'from one per cent to three per cent, the^ 
twelve> medium tracts range fi^om four to six per cent, and 
the top twelve range from sdx to eleVen per cent. ^The second 
column shows the r^nge of percentages of alien population in 
each level i Of the thirty-six t« acts , tlie lowest tract by 
density has only 0.4 per cent of the Spanish-speaking aliens 
'while the densest tract has IG.G pei* cent. The- last column 
indicates the mean monthly re^it for each of the three lex.els. 

The next step in the procedure was to decide upon n 
sample, size that was obtainable within the time limitations 
and wliicli would allow for a viable statistical analysis. One 
hundred was selected as the target sample* si/.e since it seemed 
to meet these two condition's. This number represents from 
six per cent to lo per cent of the estimates of the survey, 
population. The actual number obtained is 82 cases repre- 
senting from five to ten per cent of the tc^rget population 
estimates. 

^ Having jestablished a desired sample si/,e, it was neces- 

sary to deterltiine how many cases shou^ld be drawn from the 
tracts in each of the three levels of densit^^ and rent. The 
three strata of densi^^ty and of rent were cross-classified re- 
sulting in nine new striata of^^he ot^iginal thirty-six census 
tracts reporting Spanish language aliens. Table o.2 presents 
the number of census tracts in each of the nine new strata. 
Columns four and five of Table 3.2 display the percentages oT 
Spanish Iranguage population and 'Spanish language alien popu- 
lation in each of the nine new strata. In the' case o.f the 
Spanish language population thj.. percentage represent.-, the 
proportion in ea'ch stratum to the total in the thirty-six 
tracts and not the total District Spanish language ponilation. 
Por the Spanish language alien popul-ntion, since all the 
tracts in the District having" Spanish -language aliens-are 
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included, llic lH)laI for llio llurly-^i\ Irncls is iho snino 
MS I'or I lie l(>l:il\n the enlii e Disli-iel. 

*I'Iie pcrceiit aj»:es in eoliiimis 1 and .1 indicate tfic pro- 
poplton of llie tarii;'el populnilon I iTve ly lo be found in 
i?ii-<ilV-0 1' ■ tiie nine stratification calej?ories. Tliere ate 
Kood reasons for usinji: either the Spanish ]angua{!;e percent- 
ages or the alien percentages as the basis for stratifying; 
the sample. This is not obvious in tlie first analysis he- 
cause the survey population forms a larger part of the alien 
population than the entire Spanish language population. 
However^ the alien population also includes diplomats and 
international visa holders working in international organi- 
zations. This group of elites very likely lives in areas 
whicn differ significantly in average rent and densitv from 
tlie residential areas of immigrants. To countervail this 
possibility, it was decided to use the midpoint between the 
two columns wlienever th'jy differ. They only differ by more 
than two percentage points in two of tlie tract groupings 
and by using the midpoint even these two groupings ^cire still 
within four percentage points of either population proportion. 
This slight adjustment probably does not affect the reT>ults 
to a significant extent in contrast to alternate approaches. 

Once the number of projected cases for eacii of tlie 
nine strata had been determined, it was possible to select 
tlie tracts to be sampled. For two- of the strata, this^ number 
was large enough to warrant the selection of two tracts. " 
Column 6 of Table 3.2 presents x.fie number of tracts in each 
strata selected for sampling. This can be compared to the 
total nr Tiber of tracts in each groiiping provided in column 
-3. The tracts witli the largest absolute number of aliens 
were then chosen hs the tracts to be sampled. Table 3,.> con- 
tain-^ the census tract number of the tracts selected (in 
columi o) and the j^rojected number of interview i-equlred to 
reach a totaL of one luind^'cd (in column 6)- The figures in 
column 6 were derived by the procedure ju>t (lescribed as takin 
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the midpoint between the percentage of Spanish lans^naicc and 
alien population in each of the Kroupingi^. In the two group- 
ings having two tracts, this number was then further divided 
in such n way that each tract was assigned a number of pro- 
jected interviews in accordance with the proportion of aliens 
ill t^iat tract. 

Having arrived at a number of respondents for eav.h 
census tract still leaves the question of the number of 
listings^ for each census tract pending. The number of 
listings for each tract is a function of not simply tlie 
number of desired respondents but also of the number of 
blanks, non-responses and refusals anticipated in that tract. 
Naturally, the number of listings for the tract would have 
to be considerably larger than the number of respondents 
desired. At the beginning of the. data gathering process, the 
investigator would estimate the number of listings to be 
randomly drawn. He would arbitrarily double or triple the 
n-imber of respondents actually desired with the hope that the 
acceptable respondents would comprise a half or one third of 
the number while the rest would be blanks, non-response, and 
refusals. If more respondents were needed, another drawing 
would be made. The number drawn in the second section would 
be based on the proportion of acceptable respondents of the 
total number of listings in the first drawing. This second 
drawing was usually more accurate than the first. Column 4 
of -Table o.o shows the number of listings for each tract and 
column 9 indicates the number of blanks. As the table in- 
dicates, blanks accounted for 68 per cent of the total number 
of listings drawn for all tract:^ combined. 

It was believed that these estimates would latei- become 
more accurate. This was not always the case, however^ in 



^"Listing" refers to the address of a potential re- 
spondent. In this study, "number of listings" is used in- 
stead of sample size to differentiate between the invited 
sampJe and the resulting sample of acceptable sampling 
elements. 
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some n-acts, llio c-aiu assing (dist-ii. -sod below) had Doom moro 
crCocti\o (probably due lo a lower number of apai'tmonl . 
houses), leavins; the number of non-Spanish-speaking; blanks 
much lower- In some cases, the number bf Spanisli-speaKinii; 
blanks were proportionately mucli greater, resulting; in many 
SpanlSTi-speaking blanks (diplomats, students, citizens, etc.). 
Thus, in almost every tract more than one drawing was re- 
(juired. 

This procedui-e led to several complicationi? . Once a - 
number of listings had been randomly drawn for a tract, . 
every 'listing had to be investigated even if the numter of ' 
respondents exceeded the desired number for that tract. It 
also meant that if some tracts did not produce near the de- 
sired number of respondents, the stratification design would 
■be set askew. Both of these circumstances occurred jn this 
study and the effects that they have on the findings are dis- 
cussed below in the section on representativeness. 

The Sampling Frame "*^^ 

The sampling frame was determined on a census iract 
basis. All addresses which could possibly have Spanish sur- 
name occupants in a target census tract were listed and a 
number of housing units were selected using a table of random 
numbers. Which census trac ts'were selected and hou tliis numbei 
was arrived at was taken up above in the discussion on strati- 
fication. The sampling frame of addresses (or listings) was 
developed from the telephone company's address dired ory 
and the cily directory in the following way: (I) once a cen- 
sijs tract had been selected, the streets included in the cen- 
sus tract were identified. This was done by using the 



■^^The "sampling frame" is the complete list of addres- 
ses of all the members of the survey population. The sample 
is "drawn" from the sampling frame. 
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Dit'ectoi'v of Stt-eet. Addresses by Census Tract (published in 
September, 1970), by, the District of Columbia Government). 
(2) The next step involv..ed listing (actually X'eroxing). each 
residential address on the blocks specified 'in the Di rectory 
of Street Addresses . These addresses were taken from the 1970 
City Directory of the District of Columbia (published by the 
I'oJk Company). (3) The third step undertaken uas to eliminate 
addresses from the list with non-Spanish surnames (except 
for apartment houses) as found in the te Icpiione. compan> ' s ad- 
dress telephone book, which is distributed anew every six 
months. 

The resulting sampling frame ultimately containid ad- 
dresses of persons with Spanish surnames ^ persons wit i un- 
listed telephone numbers and those in identifiable ro )mi'ng 
houses and apartment hduses (left on the list because their 
rate of turn-oVer could easily lead to the omission of valid 
respondents). It is obvious that this type of listing would 
yield a sampling frame with a high proportion of blanks. Con- 
sequently, the sample drawn from the frame will alsojje filled 
with blanks,' an unavoidable occurrence whpn one is working 
with rare sampling elements. A high proportion of blanks is 
merely an inconvenience, however, and does not produce a bias 
if one is careful not to substitute for the blank elenents. 
Furthermore, the frame construction procedure used here has 
the advantage of increasing the likelihood of including all * 
'valid sampling elements, i.e., acceptable respondents .- despite 
the disadvantage of containing a lot of blank element-. 

Canvassing 

It was found that working with samples which certain a 
proportion of blanks ^o much -ligher thau that of valid elements 
consumes a lot of time at the interviewing stage. Mud time 
at the beginning was spent simply identifying whether or not 
sampling elements were Spanish-speaking. Several part-time^ 



enuinoVatoPs who woi'o not qua 1 ificil. to inlcrvLcw were liirefl 
and at times the int ervjLewers al;-o functioned as enumerators 
to help pare down the original sampling frame. 

The principal objectives of the canvassing were to 
eliminate non-Spanish speakers from the sampling frame and 
to inspect the mail boxes or listings at apartment and 
rooming houses for Spanish-surnames. The canvasser niain 
Job then was to find out which addresses on the list wore oc- 
cupied by Spanish-speakers and to survey the apartment and 
rooming houses to determine in which housing units persons 
of Spanish-surname resided. He was not to investigate the 
Spanish-surname listings already identified through the other 
sources. This was to avoid giving the survey any connotation 
of an illegal alien investigation, which is fairly frequent 
in some areas, and to avoid as much as possible making a 
double imposition on the respondents. The canvass, therefore 
was. similar to the address-telephone directory search in that- 
it was .primarily to eliminate blanks (non-Spanish-surnames 
in this case); the canvasser in practice not only knccked on 
doors but also checked names on. mail boxes, especially in 
the apartment houses. * The resulting sampling frame for 
some -tracts, although non-i-esponse addresses still were kept 
on, was trimmed down considerably and hence listed a majoi-ity 
of Spanish-surname residents. 

The canvassing procedure was not carried out ir all 
the census tracts sampled. It was not carried out ir the 
first census tract, because its need was not recognized at 
that time, and with one exception it was' not done in the cen- 
sus tracts from which only a few respondents were recuired. 
The canvassing was done in six census tracts. It wa.^ done 
in one census tract in the Southwest section of Washington 
' from which only a few respondents were required but vhich 
had a large number of apartment houses (this canvas included 
verification of possible respondents). As was to be the cas 
in another census tract and in part of another one, ro valid 
sampling elements were located in this canvas. \ot finding 



the expected respondents shakes one*^ faith somewhat in I lie 
feliabilitv of the (\misus Burea^i's (lata at least f'O!* census 
tracts t^eportins a low proportion of aliens (aHhoiij2;h it 
must be remembered that this data was collected in 1970 and 
the survey was carried out in the summer of 1972, leaving 
time for many changes in a highly mobile population.) 

Sample Randomisation 

After the sampling frame of a census tract had been 
constructed, an estimate (described above) was made as to 
the number of blanks expected in the tract. In six tracts 
an attempt w^as made to decrease the number of blanks by* can- 
vassing. The final sampling frame for these tracts were the 
resulting ^ists after canvassing had been done. These lists 
were numbered and a random number table was used to select 
the addressees to be interviewed. 

The Interview Encounter 

J 

The data gathering procedure was that of an interview- 
survey. Pilot studies and a copy of the interview schedule 
are /found in Appendices A and B. The typical interviev^' 
setting is described below. 

Making Contact 

Three interviewers were used for the survev, although 
the principal investigator conducted 70 of .the 82 interviews 
All the interviewers were bilingual and able to carry out th 
interview in Spanish although their native language wis ICng- 
lish. Since housing units were used to identify potential 
respondents, the interviews were held in the respondent's 
house or in front of the house except in two cases. (To ac-- 
count for the two~ except ions : After telephoning the respon- 
dent, by prearrangement the interview was held at a 1 \undro- 
mat; in the other case, the interview .was secured ove * the 
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telephone at the responden insistence). All e]ig;ible re- 
spondents at an address* were int ei*vie\ved . 

The interviewer usually attempted to make contact by 
going; to the respondent's address. UsualJy the interviewer 
could identify the person who answered the door as a Spanish- 
speaker af^id he would explain his presence in Spanish. In 
other cases the study would be explained in English. If no 
eligible respondent was located^ the interviewer used the 
opportunity of the response to verify, the presence ol Spanish- 
speakers on the block or the schedule of someone believed to 
be an eligible respondent. Of course, tact and discretion were 
used in such inquiries. In any case, the interviewer was very 
careful to explain the purpose of the study and to gain sup- 
port or at least the understanding of anyone with whom he 
happened to come into contact. This was essential since the 
interviewer returned to, some blocks many times over the cour.^e 
of the interviewing period (about two and a half months) and 
was recognized by the residents. 

\vhen there was no response at the address after tliree 
or four attempts and neighbors were not helpful in providing 
information, there was another possibility. Kor many of tlie 
addresses a telephone listing was available (using the tele- 
phone company *s address- telephone book). The interviewer 
would then try to make contact by telephone. In locked apai^t- 
ment houses contact by telephone was usually the only way to 
approach the respondent. When there was no response and no 
telephone listing was available, the address was classified 
as a "non-response" address. If there was any indication 
(e.g., from neighbors or a Spanish first name on a listing) 
that a valid subject resided at the address, the interviewer 
would .persist as long as he interviewed in the area. 

If at all possible, the interviewer attempted to hold 
the interview upon making Vhe first contact. Many times wives 
would indicate an appropriate time and sometimes provide the 
telephone number so that appointments' could be made. Often 
it was difficult to identify a refusal since in some cases 
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the respondent or his wife would indicate an approprnato 
time and upon arriving at the appointment the interviewer 
would not find the respondent at home. 

Having made contact, the first task of the int<irviowor 
was to explain the study. This was especially vital when 
asking for the interview. Ijf the interviewer had even tlio 
remotest belief that the respondent was a valid subject, lie 
would state the purpose of the study quite frankly and ask 
for the respondent 's cooperati^ion. Later in the intei view, 
he would identify whether or not tlie subject met the criteria 
of the target population: male, holder of a permanent resi- 
dent visa, from a Spanish-speaking Latin American country and 
formally educated in the native country. The reason for not 
distinguishing valid from invalid respondents upon making 
first contact was to avoid any semblance of a search for il- ' 
-legal aliens. 

^^ 

Securing the Data in the (Interview 

Once the respondent agreed to hold the interview, the 
interviewer was usually invited into the residence. The in- 
terview procedure was an adaptation^ of the'ohe Porr.3roy-'^-'^ de- 
scribes in his book about the Kinsey report and also sugges- 

12 

tions from Parten. The respondent was assured of the con- 
fidentiality of his responses and that his answers would con- 
tribute to a scientific study. that could possibly benefit his 
community (trouble was taken not to overstate this last point 

•'^•'^Wardell B. Pomeroy, Dr. Kinsey and. the Institute for 
Sex Research (New York: Harper and Row l^biishers, 1972). dd. 
101-118. . ' vv- 

■ ■'^'^Mildred Parten, Surveys, Polls, and Samples: Pract\- 
cal Procedures (New York: Cooper Square I^ublishers, liicTT T 
1966), '^r,. 345-360. ^ \ 
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in oi^der to n\ oid ^rnising any false expectations).'''^ The 
purpoj^c of the study was restated at this time in some eases. 

'l^he !*espondent was given an opportunity to ask questions 
aboitt the study before ..beginning, as Pomenoy suggests. ' The' 
fiVst qii^estion centered around country of orij2;in and ]pngth 
of time in the United States since they seemed to fJow 
naturallA from the conversation. As the information was pro- 
vided, the intervi^er-^v'ould write on the interview s-chedule 
(see facsimile in Appen^dix) . The interviewer would r eveal 
informatiort^ about himself at the beginning , explainir g how 
„Ji.e. had learned Spanish and the Latin-. American countries he 
had -vlsitedA The interviewer also established rapport "by 
letting the respondent digress* and following up on truly 
interesting aispects o f ^iTx^^-s-i-tm^tij^^ Since the 

immigrants' stories are often very interesting and .the ob- 
stacles they, have overcome often admirable, there was no prob- 
lem in appearir^ig to be a genuinely attentive ^listener. Re- 
cording could h\e done ra])idly on the interview schedule since 
only a few words were sufficient to capture tjie information. 

Thes^e aspects ofi the interview were designed to esta^blish 

\ 1 o 

rapport and cast^^the interview into conversation-like form. 

The intervj^ews lasted from one ^Jialf hour to one hour. 

"■'^^Parten suggests stepping back from t!he door after 
ringing the door hell so that the occupants' can see the inter- 
viewer through the! window and also to avoid appearing t<io ag- 
gressive (p. 348)., The interviewer was drefesed neatly but 
casually in sport clothes of the typical student in order to 
look like a student and avoid a salesman ' s jor bill collector's 
image. - ^ ^ / ' 

yPofneroy, op. cit. , p,. 115.^ 

^^Parten point's out that the intervijewer ' s ''selling" 

of himfetelf is often more impoutant than ''sjelling the purpose" , 

and memorizing questions helps "to simulate a conversational 
manner^*!" (p. 360). , 
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In concludinu; iho inl onview tlic i-uspoiulonl was a^air 
ihankod ami ^assured of tlie conCidont ia M ly oT hi s . /'in for- 
mation, la scvoi-al cases the in.tci'vicwei- was que^f IdoncMl 
hinise.ir by the - respondent , iisnalJy in reCeronce l.d a com- 
munity service. Jn addition, the interviewer 
sought to recommend coimnunity services irt resfionse tc a 
specific problem that came out in the interview. 

In general the respondents replied readily to cues- 
tions. They appeared sincere in their participation in 
the interview. Many actually enjoyed talking to a Ncrth 
American about their experiences. The accuracy of the re- 
Sjionses to the questions are commented upon- in Chapter Four 
where ihe results for each dharacteristic are presented. 

Representativeness of the Sample 

to the Population ^ 

Because of the random selection within tracts (see 
above,), M is feit that those tracts selected are fairly 
accurately described by the data for the tract, although 
the data Was not analyzed by tract. The respondents of the 
different tracts were pooled into one group and their data 
was considered to be representative of th^ tracts as a geo-' 
graphic urlit and, by extension, to similar demographic areas. 

The stratification design was a fUrther attempt to 
increase the probability that the pooled ^ta of the . . 
sample re^esented the survey population. \n tracts where 
the number '6f interviews obtained differs greatly from 
the. number proaected from census data, it can. only be as- 
sumed that this difference reflects either the lack of ac- 
curacy in the procedure for determining the number oC e\- , 
pected interviews, which i^s likely sinc.e this was bc\sed on 
comparable but not equivalent data, or a weakness in the sam- 
pling method, in five tracts the number of interviews matches 
the desired number within a spread of two interviews (see 
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Table o.o). In luo tracts the number of inier\ieus 
"ly exceeds' the number expected according lo census data. 
In Coui' ti-acts the number of expected interviews greayly. 
exceeds the number obtained. Other factors which coul^d pos- 
sibly bias the results arc' thq non-responses and refiKsals. 
These^.'factoi'S are discussed in the following sections. 

Non-Responses ' 

.Tgble .1.3 abov^^ displays the samp J e size, the num- 
ber of interviews -obtained,, number of interviews desired, 
refusals, and non-responses. Refusals represent those who 
explicitly declined to be interviewed and others who made 
themselves inaccessible in ond way or another to the inter- 
viewer aJ though they never openly declined the interview. 
Non-response indicates the number of sampling units uho were 
never contacted. Although irhe :.nt erViewer.^ -were persistent 
and called at the non-response addresses at djiffcrent times 
of the day, somo^mes they were unabje to makje contact. 
- \\lien telephone numbers were available,^ nori-r^^'sponse addres- 
ses were called w At first glance the number bf non-response 
seems to be high. But if these humbers dre af.ju-^ted to take 
into account the fact that the sample wats rifidled with 
blanks, the numbers decrease considerably, jif it is assumed 
that the proportion of blanks for the non-rqsponso is the 
same as it is for the to.tal number of listirtgs, the percent- ■ 
age of non-response drops from J4.8 to 4.7.' 

The effects of the non-response on t\\p findings is dif- 
ficult'to assess. It is tue investigator's limpression, in 
the majority of cases, at qon-responses occurred in apart- 
ment hpuses with tight security. The type of cooperation 
from apartment mana^srs varied considerab] v. In ^ome cases, 
.the investigator was allowed to look through the register' but 
not allowed to enter the bailding beyond the desk. Other 
times he wa6 allowed to call the subject by house phone. In 
some cases, the dobk clerk would go through the .register and 



pick out the names of potential Span'isli-speakei\^ • Tie lattcV 
is considered less desirable. Some/ apartment buildirgs had 
no desk clerk and the doprs were aiways locked. Usual ly . 
through patience and perseverance ^he intervievver wa^ able 
to enter at so[ne time during the day, often on Sunday morn- 
ings. This prohibited the intervi^ievver from, varying the time 
and also usually squelched attemptjs to contact the subject^ 
during the evening hours vvhiclj proved to be the most profit.- 
able interviewing time period. The problem of the apartment 
houses was especially acute in the luxury or near-luxury type^ 
buildings. The conclusion then is that the effect of this 
bias would tejad_JLs be in favor of the lower/ income housing 
areas and against the higher income areas. 

Refusals ^ ^ 

More can be said about those prospective respondents 
who either explicitly refus/ed or indirectly refused by a- 
voiding the interviewer after initial .contact was made vvith 
someone at -Uxe address. ' The tabulation on refusals vvas made 
by keeping these tv\^ ^categorie.s separate, making it clear ho\\ 
many refused explicitly and how many seemed to do so indirtoct- 
ly.^ From those who refused indirectly, it* is believed that 
a minority were potential respondents who would have coop- 
erated' if the time oT the interviewer's contact had been 
dijTf erent or if some truly pressing mattej" vvere not inter- 
fering. For others, it is difficult to determine if those 
who refused outright were illegal aliens or if they simply 
wdre very suspicibus, ^ In two-cases of refusals, the inter- 
viewer did find out that the^ potent ial ^ sub ject had a drinking 
problem. Although this v;ould not J^tave bothered the inter- 
viewer, in one case tTie| subject was^found in such a state 
that no interview was possible and it was*learned that it is 
a rare occasion when the subject could be found coherent. 

! 

The (reason that some subjects refused indirectly ua> 
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that they were t*eturning to their country or (a^> they* u i\ o^> 
reported) were in their ^count!\v at the time* Somvlirfes it 
was for a vacatioti and one. ot* two werei leaving peiirnanXit J y. 
In two "peases the wives r^eportod that their husbands hacl — 

returned to their country for a short time. ! \ 

. \ I " \ 

In severar cases, the interviewer learned bv ta^lkiW- 

to spouses or members of the community that the subject w^as 

a valid Respondent and probably would have been willing to 

participate in the study. In two such instances ,* the intei;^- 

views were lost \because the subject held more than ore job \ 

and was dnly home at times Which were not convenient bO the 

subject for the interview, such as very late at riight or on \ 

1 ' ' 
Sunday, mornings. In two cases, the subjects were cordial 

but, because of some idiosyncrasy did not want to participate, 

even afteir they had revealea a lot of information of the klnd^ 

desired by the interview^er . 

Obviously, in all cases, it could be that the .^/ufiject 
was illegal or in other ways not an appropriate respondent. 



One can understand the desire of the illegal alien to dis- 
simulate and attempt to give the impression that other pend- 
ing circupist ances intervene between the iiiterviewer and the . 
respondent. Clearly, irf some cases, this is what has hap- 
pened. Nevertheless, it is also likely thaf legitimate im- 
migrants, and thereby valid sampling elements, did refuse to 
be Interviewed on other ground^. 

I There are seve^ral likely reasons for refusals by re- 
spondents. Most obvious limits on time and the imposition 
on ijhe responrlont. Jm^r^fgrant-S fearful of Unexpected inquiries 
could be reacting in accordance with habits or precautions 
devel'irp^e^ in the -fiome country or projecting inner. fea\ss ^: 
caused by illir^t activ^ity in the United States; or perhaps 
they are pimply ^u-picious by nature. Immigrants holding 
two or ,rrfbre jobs or doing odd jobs when the oppof tuni y , 
arisW would simply prize their time and would n^ot want to 
b^e'^'^ajccosted by a stranger. The fragile borderline be .w^een a 

0 
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refusal and an inte'i^^-iew is illustrated most clearly in n 
few cases which yielded interviews after a month of pursuit* 
This probably would have happened in other cases but the time 
period for the interviewing stage of the study had come to 
an end. 

In sum^ there were 8.0 per cent refusals of the total 
sample, with 2.7 per cent of the total being outright re- 
fusals and 5.3 par cent being broken appointments which were 
taken to be indif^^ct refusals. ^The effects of refusals on 
the study can be better assessed than the effects of non-re- 
sponse since relatives and neighbors of the'subjects were 
often contacted.. It is prob^^^-ble that a slight bias egaanst 
those who are the hardest working has occurred. Alsc those 
with j^evere drinking problems are probably under-repr ei-emted. 
Similarly, thos.e »vith some pressing problem in their country 
or at least with fairly close ties to their country are pi-ob- 
ably under-represented.. If the flat refusals are distinguished , 
from the indirect refusals and if these are considei^ed to be 
illegal aliens, the refusal rate for the entire sample drops 
from 8.0 per cent to 5.3 per cent (or 47 sampling elements). 

Conclusion Related to Representativeness 

From the foregoing discussion it would appear that the 
following groups were under-represented by the sample data: 
those living in- luxury-type apartments, 'those with severe 
personal problefns (manifested by drinking), those who are^ 
visiting or about to rteturn to their country, and those who 
arie.so involved in their work that they have little time for 
anything else. Their opposites, therefore, will be^ pro- 
portionately over-represented. 

Another way to assess degree of representativeness is 
to compare the number of interview.^ comprising the^ sanple , 
with the proportipn of Spanish-speakers expected in each 
census tract. This is done in Table 3.4. It can be -^een 
that those in low density tracts. are under-represent eJ and 

1 1 . 85 
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TABLE 3.4 

COMPARISON OF SAMPLE AND CENSUS DATA IN THREE CATEGORIES 

OF DENSITY AND RENT / 



<• 

Density^ 


Percent :o£ 
Spanish Speakers^ 


Percent o£ 
Total Aliens 


Percent c£ 
Total Sair.plec 


High 

Medium 

Low 


50.0 
35.0 
14.8 " 


46.3 
34.9 
18.2 . 


63.4 
35.4 
1.2 


X 


Total 


^9.U 


99.4% ■ 


99.0% 




Rent^ - 










High 

Medium 

Low 


38.4 
35.6 
25.8 . 


31.4 
34.5 
33.5 


20.8 
36.5 
42 . 7 




Total 




99.4% 


99.0% 





^See Table 3.1 



^Based on number of Spanish language speakers (adult 
males) in the thirty- six tracts having aliens. 

^Based on results of survey of immigrants in eleven 
tracts. Immigrants and aliens are not synonymous; 
aliens include immigrants. 
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that those in high t^ent tracts arc under-repr c^ent ccK Look- 
ing; directly at those census ti^icts fi^om which the biiJk of 
the sample was extracted, it can be obse^^ved that the oi^ip:- 
inal intention of producing a sample unbiased in terms of 
only representing what is knouTi as the "Spanish-speaking 
comm.unity" was thwarted. Ninety-one per cent oX the ob- 
taine.d interviews come from tracts in the "Spanish-sjieaking 
community" or tangential ones. The sample data over-i^epro- 
sents* then, high and medium density tracts, and it is 
biased against immigrants in high rent tract.s and in fav'or 
Of those in medium and low rent tracts. 




CHAPTER iV 

CKimiN ClIAUAn'KRISTlCS 01' MAKK SPAM I SII-SI>1':AK I NG 
IMMIGIMNT W0RKK1?.S IN TIIK DiSTIilCT 01'* COKUMIMA^ • 

In the literature reviewed it was determined there was 
virtually no research or writings dealini; specifically with 
this group of immigrants. Studies of Mexican immigrants, the 
native Spanish American population, Cubans and l\ierto Ricans 
have been carried out* There are also st udies of "Brain 
Drain" immigration which include highly educated Latin Ameri- 
cans and Latin American students. But there appears^TcT^be 
no research or even a description of the Spanish-speaking 
immigrants ,encompassing all levels of education not simply 
the highly educated and excluding refugees and citizens. 

A major objective of this study and the aim of this 
chapter is to present a statistical description of certain 
characteristics of this group of immigrants. These statis- 
tics will be compared whenever possible to other populations 
in the District of Columbia.* Further, since the education 
of the -immigrants is of primary concern in this study, the 
characteristics often will be analyzed in relationship to 
educational attainments In the following section the resulti^ 
of the data analysis are presented. In the second section 
these results will be discussed. 

Findings 

Each characteristic for which thiere are findings will 
be examined ipdividually but at the outset an over-all view 
of the statistics will provide a profile of^the sample. In 
Table 4.1,/ it can be observed that there. were at least 76 
cases for> which there is data for each variable and a total 
of 82 c^ses at the most. Missing data accounts for the 
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TABLE 4.1 

iMEAN j" STMDARD DEVIATION AND MEDIAN FOR EIGHTEEN VARIABLES, 

FROM SAMPLE DATA 



• # of Standard Range 

Variab.le . Cases^ Mean De\'iat;ion Median Low High 



Educational attainment^ 


82 


. 8 


.6 


. 4 


3 


8 


5 


0 


• 18 


Occupational status^ 




















Father's occupation 


80 


- 33 


.4 


22. 


8 


23 


1 


6 


84 


First home occupation 


81 


2,8 


.6 


19. 


9 


23, 


0 


5 


92 


Last home occupation 


81 


38 


.6 


20. 


2 ■■ 


o35 . 


8 


7 


93 


"First U.S. occupation 


82 


• 17 


.0 


15. 


1 


1,1 


1 


5 


92 


Present U.S. occupation 


82 


23 


.4 ■ 


16. 


6 


18. 


7 


6 


92 


Salary-weekly (1970 dollars) 




















Last home salary 


76 


89 




151 




46 




9 


981 


First U.S. salary 


78 


92 




32 




86 




46 


256 


Present ^ salary 


76 


140 




75 




126 




53- 


—660- 


Unemployment in months d 












5 








Home country 


80 


2 


.56 


2. 


75 


1 


2 


1 


. 9^ 


U.S. 


81 


■ 2 


.0 


1. 


6 


1. 


3 


1 


9 


Order of birth among jmaXes- 


84 — 


- "-2T1 


1. 


4 


1. 


8 


1 


7 


Age 


82 


37 


.0 


11. 


4 ' 


34. 


0 


19 


74 


Years working 


81 


20 


.8 


12. 


1 


.17 


3 


4 


57 


Time in the U.S. 


82 


5 


.2 


4. 


1. 


3. 


9 


1 


26 


Community integration index® 


82 


1 


.8 


0. 


7 


1. 


8 


1 




English proticiencyf 


82 


2 


.3 


1. 


1 


1 


8 


1 


4 


Number of dependents 


76 


3 


.3 


1. 


7 


2 


5 


0 


■8 



^The total sample is 82 subjects. Departures from this base N 
are due to missing data. 

^Highest grade completed.. 

^Measured on Duncan's Scale; see text.j p. 85. 

^Longest duration of unemployment in each country. 

three point index based on organization membership anil identi- 
fication of community leaders; see text, p. 113. 

^See text for measurement procedure, p. 10 8. 
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variations in the sample size."*^ In comparing the mesns with . 
the medians, it can be noted that in seventeen variables 
(all except community integration) the mean is larger llian 
the median. This indicates a positive skewing in practical- 
ly all of the variable distributions. The distance tetween 
the median and the upper limit of the range provides an idea 
of the degree of skewing. The measures of •economic^succoss , 
occupational status and especially income, seem to have the 
most skewed distributions judging by the 'differences between 
the mean, median, and upper limit of the range. 

The signiilicance of -the - re-lationshps among the vari- 

- ables, which are assumed to be measured on an interval or ^ 
dichotomous scale, were deternined by the product-mom^ent 
correlational technique. Table 4.2 is a correlation matrix 
for seventeen of the twenty-one possible variables inter- 
correlated. Of the four variables omitted, home country un- 
employment and order of birth have no significant correlation 
coefficients . Number_jo^Jjepe^njlent^J.^s^^^ig^^^ 

" ted~only^ vvrith age (r = .22, P < .05). Present hourly earnings 
correlate almost perfectly with weekly salary (r = .97) and 
correlates with other variables to the same degree as does 
weekly salary. It is believed that its analysis contributes 
nothing to the study and therefore was omitted."" 

The sample size for the correlational matrix is eighty- 
« 

one, Except for one of the eighty-two cases, it was possible 
' f . 

'''There are several reasons why there is missing: data 
for, some respondents: inability of the respondent to remem- 
ber, interruption of the interview, and omission of e question 
by the interviewer. Weekly salaries have missing dat^ because 
some respondents gave hourly salaries. These were later con- 
verted to weekly salaries by assuming a forty-hour w( rk 
week, which is one of the procedures used to estimate mis- 
sing data (see below in the text where this is mentioned). 

■"Last home salary had been included in the runring of 
the correlational matrix. Later these salaries were found 
to be erroneously calculated and were calculated aneu using 
the correct procedure. This variable, in its new form, there- 
fore, is reduced to a mean, median and standard deviation 
but has not been correlated with, the other variables. 
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to make reasonable estimates o& the missinp; data. Regression 
anal ys is, equations and ext rape l^a ting from related data uere 
the basic .techniques underlying the estimates.* Only four 
variables had less than eighty cases. 

The variables having ,the most significant correlations 
are educational attainment and Lsnglish proficiency, each sig- 
nificantly correlated with eleven of the other variables. 
Age and all of the occupational status variables have sig- 
nificant coefficients with eight or nine of the other vari- 
ables. First U.S. salary and the community integration index 
have the least number of significant relationships with one 
significant coefficient apiece. 

• Th. variables on these^- tables J^^ill be examined in de- , 
tail and individually in the remainder of this chapter. Five . 
other characteristics which have not been included in these 
tables because they are measured on a nominal scale will 
also be examined. They are country of origin, problems of 
immigrants, motive to migrate, intentions for the future, 
and color. 

Educational Attainment 

In order for the respondent to be accepted as a vali^l 
member of the population under study, he must have compJLeted 
his formal education in . his home country. All the respondent 
sampled were either clearly educated in their country or re- 
ceived their formal education in this country and subsequent- 
ly di^ not qualify. 

Educational attainment is measured by the number of 
grades completed. For this sample the range is from zero to 
eighteen grades completed. It is believed that the responses 
were relatively accurate. There is the possibility of exag- 
geration but this would be a small error since at no time 
were there obvious illogical incongruences, such as could be 
determined by cross-references with other personal data. 
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The immigrants in the sample nafiged from two cases 
with no education to three uith^^f^aduate professional de- 
grees. The mean and its median are almost equaJ at H.G antf 
8.5 respectively. The mode is at six and the range is from 
zero to eighteen years * of. scJiooling. 

The midpoint of the immigrant's educational distni- 

but ion is frpm three to five grades lower than the midpoints 

of other D. C. population disti'^ibutipns (see the medians in 

'^Table 4.3). Half of th6 immigrants have an eighth grade 

education or less in contrast to 23 per cent of th-e total ^ 

- ^ — 

D. C. male population twenty years or older. Similru^ly^ a 
larger proportion of immigrants lacks a tw.el^e'year educa- 
tion than any of the D. C. populations. Vhen considering 
the percentages with a s-econdary education or its eqiivalent, 
over half (55'.2 per cent) the total' Dv C-R^le popudatio.i 
has completed twelve or more years Trf"~school compared to a 
^^uarter (25.7 per cent) .of the sample. Of the black male 
population 45.4 per cent have twe^lve or more year)^ol edu- 
cation (see Table 4.3). 

Those finishing sixteeh or more years of education 
comprise 8.6 per cent of the immigrants, significantly 
different (Z 2.59, P< .OlO from the 20 per cent of the 
total male, D. C. population and the almost 30 per cent of 
the male Spanish language population. There -are' 77. 1 per 
cent of the black population of males twenty years or older 
in the District with a college degree (see Table 4.3), a 
proportion not significantly different from the sample"" 
proportion Of 8.^ per cent (Z = .5360* 

The im'mif jfit's educational attainment is correlated-* 
with many- of the other variables measured (see Table 4.2). 
It is significantly correlated with all the occupational 
status variables (even father's) but not with the measure. of 
tnieinployment by the most monjths not w.orJce.d ^b^tween^ JJ?^'^*'^* ''^^ 
immigrant's educational attainment is significantly related 
to his present Earnings but not to his first U.S. earnings. 
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The viiriablcs measuring whether* or* not the inimiffrnnt hn> 
Amei^ican friends ancT can speak Knt!:li>>h ai*o signif icart ly 
coiM^clalcd with education but the coimniuiity integration in- 
dex is not. Educational attainment is related to woi k ex- 
perience in years but not to tl^e immigrant's a^c ov lis 
length of tihie in the United States.* The relationships of 
educational attainment to the economic variables and to 
lish proficiency will be analyzed in the next chapter . 



Non-Formal Education in Home Country 
and in the United States 



\.. N6n-f orrpdl educat^ioa is distinguished frorn formal edu- 
cation ia this study. Non-formal education includes train- 
ing or educational programs which would Snot be a part of the, 
age-graded ^hierarchy of elementary^ secondary arjd higher 
education. Included in t^he non-/formal education category 
for the sampl'e are English instrucXion at private insti- 
tutions, .special on-the-job training for which the subject 
was^not paid, uncertified correspondence school coim>es, 
n^^ht CQiirvSes or day programs ^t comrhercial schools or 
^miliftary cofirses. In thj; U, 
pated ^in manpower tr^ainiitig programs. 



In the U.S.,'3*ome immigrants had partici- 



In coding th.e non-|ormal education variable, no at-- 
tempt was made to differentiate according to duration of 
the program, type a,nd quelity.* The non-formal education 
•variable was coded "yes*' or "no" according to response of 
the respondent. Thus, wl en related to oth.or variables, Ihis 
variable reflects merely the presence on absence of ^§uch 
training.' This avoids tVb many" problems of trying to equate 
the different types, duration, and qualities ^|)f npn-torinal| 
educTJtxon. ii ' . V 

The immigrants in the sample have participated ia noh- 
formal educational programs to a greater extent in the/U- 
nited S^tates than in theilr own countries. Table 4.4 provide 
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.' ■ TABLE 4-.~4- • . ■ . 

IMMIGRANTSnUVING ENROLLED NON-FORMAL EDUCATIONAL P^OGRAMS^ 



Having Non- Formal Educat-ion ' 



Place No Res^ o^s e Yes No Totil 



U— 



Home. Country 1 26 (31.71) 5S (67. Ill 82- ^lOOV) 

U. S. ,1 (1,^^-,)' . 33 (40.21) 48 (58.5?5) 82 (100-^) 



Difference between proportions with non- formal . education/ 
in the home country and the United States of tho,^e re- 
-sponding: 'Z=-1.12, N=81, P>.05 ■ 

/- ■ ■ ■ , — ^ — — - 

^See te;>ct for definition of non/-formal educatiosu. — 
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the pcrccMUnKos". in their home count i\ics, 32 per-cont of 
the sample had had -some kind of training, while in the 
Ihiatod States the fift-ure'* is K) per cent. The dirfercncc 
is not .iij>;niricant , however (Z = -1.12, P>.()r>), 

For the District of Columbia the Cen^sus Bureau tabu- 
lates the number of persons having vocationa] training. For 
the adult male population in the District the^pereentag^e lis 
33.2."^ This_^ compaj^able to what is considered 

non--formal education for, this study since non-formad edu- 
cation-includes courses that are non-vocational and does 
not include vocational education provided in the ordinary 

age-graded hierarchy of the formal system.. But the Census 

« 

Bureau statistics do -offer a rough comparison. 

The correlation coefficients indicate with which 
other variables non-formal education is associated. Non- 
formal education in the home country is' significantly cor- 
related only with U.S. non-formal education (see Table 
4.2). U.S. non-formal education is reflated jiegativeJy to 
age and work experience in years, but positively to educa- 
tional attainment, home training, having American friends, 
the community integration indent and English proficiency. 

Occupational Status Characteristics 

Respondents were queried'^about their first and last 
oc^pupations in their home couiltry, their if^irst and present 
occ^upatlons in the United States, and their father's occu- 
patipn. In doing the statistical analysis, the occupations 
were toded according to Duncan *s socioeconomic index of 



Bureau of the Census, Census of Population, 1S70: 
Detailed Characteristics, District of Columbia , Table 149. 
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occupat ions,^ For cross-tcibulat iiiK purpose^^, the data was 
also coded accordinf? to the twelve broad occupational group- 
ings used by the Census Bureau • 

As with other question.^ relying on the respondent's 

memory, there was some vagueness in naming the fxi^st—oc^Gu 

•pati-on. Part of the problem with this^uestion oould Jiave 
also been the dilemma of what actually constitutes work in 
an agrarian and materially sparse environment. Many re- 
spondents worked on family farms while they were goini? to 
school. Often their firs* job after school was still agri- 
cultural work for which they got little or no remuneration. 
This problem was minimized by defining firs.t job as the 
^ first full-fime job (after schooling is completed) for which 
the respondent was paid a wage or salary. 

Another problem wits, the categorization of the immi- 
grant's home occupations according to Duncan's scale which 
was originally composed for the American occupational struc- 
ture. A milkman in Guatemala in the rural area is probabJy 
closer to being a milk farmer than his American counterpart. 
The Guatemalan milkman who was interviewed milked the cows 
in addition to making deliveries ♦ The interviewer always 
asked for a description of the work to avoid such errors in 
categorization and job definition* 

There were fewer opportunities for error .in recording 
occupations in the United States. The first occupation was 
the first job that the immigrant named for. which ha was oaid 
in the United States* There was no time stipulation, which 
may be a weakness of this study. This characteristic, then, 
measures the immigrant's ability to obtain employment without 

4 

Appendix B in Albert J. Reiss, Jr. et al. Occupa- 
tions and Social Status (New York: The Free Press of dlen- 
coe, Inc., 1961), pp. 263-275. 
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tpo much benefit from the time-consuming; effort of culti- 
vi\linp; a position through contacts and general knowledge 
of the city. 

In recording present occupation only two cases war- 
— rant— a-\)ra-e-f— eATDlwa*t"ioir^ 
"present occupation" represents the last occupation. One 
immigrant was currently enrolled in a training program. 
He had left his job onlya few weeks before. Another immi- 
grant had been injured very severely a year before the in- 
terview. He was receiving compensation as a cripple. It is 
believed that by using the last occupation in these^ two cases 
no distortion will appear in the results. 

The immigrant's occupational status as measured by the 
me^n is significantly lover in the United States than in 
his home country for both his first and last occupations 
(see Table 4.5). The mean for his last home occupation is 
about 39, (a score representing a status of such occupations 
as bookbinders, bill collectors, policemen, inspector in 
industry and managers in some retail trades)'. The present 
occupation mean is 23 (reflecting occupation? with the same • 
stW;^us as operatives of some transportation equipment, 
'fftaiibrs, bakers, auto mechanics and attendants). The im- 
migrant's last home occupation is not significantly dif- 

5 " 

ferent from the U.S. mean occupational status of 40 and 
standard deviation of 25 (Z = -0*50). However, the immi- 
grant's present occupation is significantly different from 
the U.S: mean occupational status (Z = -0.12-, PC.Ol). 

The sample contains almost the full range ot status 
scores for the occupations,- 1 to 96 is the entire range 
compared to 5 to 92 fpr the sample (see Table 4.1). Inimi- 

'Christopher Jencks, et al. , Inequality (New York: 
Basic Books, Inc., "1972), p; 178. 
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grants at the lowe,r end of the status continuiim^>!<frkcd as 
farm laborers in their country and kitchen^Ji^lp and con- 
struction laborers- in-the iJnitod State!. At the other ond 
of the continuum are, government administrators and members 
of the liberal professions. For'-all the occupational dis- - 
tributions of the immigrants the median is several points ; 
lower than, the mean which indicates that there is a positive" 
skewing and that the bulk of the immigrants hover .'near - the 
lower end'-,of»the continuum. 

Percentage distributions of the immigrants in Census 
Bureau occupational^ categories allow a detailed obser-vation 
of changes in the occupational structure of the immigrants 
as— t-hey-migr^t-e-. In Table 4.6 the combined occupational . 
<;ategories are listed in the order of their approximate 
status. The immigrant's father's occupational distribution 
include^;, more than one> fifth in the professional-managerial 
category and another or^e fifth in the farm category (includes 
farmers and farm laborers). At the time of the immigrant's 
first occupation, both categories drop to 12 per cent (ten 
cases). The blue collar category absorbs almost all the 
loss of the categories rising from 36 per cent of the 
father's occupation to 61 per cent of the firs.t occupati 
The sales-clerical category ■ iricreases by five per cent, 
the last hom.e occupation the im^Tiigrants are represented in 
the professional-managerial categfory to the same extent as 
their fathers and only on.e immigrant remains in the farm 
category (a farmer with a busines$ \on the side). 

In the transition from last* honje occupation to "first 
U.S. occupation, the most noticeable ^hanges are the de- 
creas-- in the prof essional-managieriai aategory and .the in- 
cre... v.- in the service category (Table 4X6). Almost a quarter 
of the immigrants were in the professional-managerial cate- 
gory before migration while only one-twentieth remained in 
tliTbs category immediately aftex- migration. The service 
category increased from fiv6 per cent (four pases) to 57 

' i\ ICi 
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per cent (47 cases). I^or the immigrant's present occ.ipation,^ 
the service category is no longer the largest although it 
.stll.1 includes one third of the sample. The-blue col-l-ar 
group increased, from^ 35 per cent at first U.S. occupation to 
49 per cent, still l^ss than the 57 per cent of sample in 
this category before migration. Nevertheless, the ^lue col- 
lar category and the service category together comprise 84 
per cent of the sample at the time of present occupation. 
The farm category disappeared in' the transition from hom--^ 
country to 'the United States and the 'prof essional-managerial 
'category fell from 25 per cent to. almost nine per cent 'of the 
sample, at the time of present occupation. 

The distribution of last- home occupations as^rofiled 
by the broader groupings more closely resembles t/iie distri- ^ 
button of Central and South American immigrants than the dis- 
tributions of all immigrants or the Spanish language popula- 
tion in the District of Columbia (Table 4.6). The similarity 
of the-sample arid Latiri American immigrants' occupational 
distributions parallel each" other closely (see Table 4.7 
for the -.chi-square). An examination of the distributions, 
however, shows that the similarities break do\m in the nar- 
rower occupational classifications. The sample's preserit 
occupational distribution and the distribution for the 
Spanish lang.uage ■ population of the District have few simi- 
larities.: The Spanish language population is more strongly 
represented in the professional-managerial category than is 
the sample (37.2 per cent versus 8.5 per cent, see Table 
4.6). The proportion of the sariiple 'members in the blue col- 
lar and service occupations is aampst twice the proportion 
for the D. C. Spanish language population as a whole (see 
Table 4.6). \ 

The correlation coefficients among the variables of 
the immigrant's occupational status in Table 4.2 are sig- 
nificant for ali variables at the ,.01 confidence level. The.^ 
correlation coefficient between first and last home occu- 
pation is .69 and between first and preserit U.S. occupation 

i'. 103 - 



TABLE 4.7 

OCCUPATIONAL CATEGOKIES BY SAMPLE AND. CENTRAL ANDliOUTH 
AMERICAN IMMIGRANTS (CASES AND PER CENTS) 



Last Home Central and Sojuthf 

Occupation . ' Sample American Immigrants^ 



Professional -and 

Managerial 20 (24 . 71) 2679 (.27.4%) 
Sales and 

Cl.erical . 10 (12.4) 1232 (12. S) 

"Blue" Cellar 46 (56 . 8) 4986 (51.0) 

Service and Farmb 5 ( 6 .1) 875 •"( 9..0) 



Total 81(100.0%) . 9772(100. 0%)c 
Chi-square=1.48d P>.05 d£ = 3 



^Source: See Table 4.6 

^Combined category to avoid small N- in cells. 

^Differs from N = 9776 because of rounding errors.. 

dExpected frequencies Avere derived from the proportion 
of the population immigrants in the four categories rather 
than the usual procedure. This is the application of the 
chi-square for testing the ^''goodness of. fit" of the'data to 
a specified distribution. . ^ • . . 
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/ is .71. Neither these two coefficients nov any of the cor- 
, relation coefficients of the occupat ion<%l stat us" vai:i:U) I c^; 

are ^^iffnificantlv different from each other." Kalhci^'- oc- - 
cupr/tion is significantly correlated'with the immisraat's 
horne occupations, but not with his U.S* occupations. 

Earnings Before and After Immigration 

J^mmigrants. i^ere asked hDw much money they "earned xn . 
their countries during a week and a year at the time ofv 
their finst and last homp occupat^pns The answegns con- 
cerning first home earnings were very vague or simply un- 
recollected, and were, therefore.,^ not "analyzed. Their re- 
sponses to questions abofit their last weekly earnings ap- 
peared to be more reliable. A question on, yearly income was 
used as a cross-chock, but this too was usually not "reJ iabJ e. 
The immigrant simply multiplied the weekly or bi-weekly ^ 
earnings to arrive at the annual. For earnings in the U- . 
nited States, the immigrants^^ere--a^-ketiHiow much t^^^ 
at their job. Some were paid by the hour, others weekly. 
The interviewer attempted^ to arrive at a weekly total in-, 
eluding paj^t-time jobs. Weekly and hourly earnings were ■ 
then calculated. \v^en both alternative's are used in cor- 
relational analyses, their correlations with other vari- 
ables "are aimost identical (the. correlat ion of weekly and 
hourly earnings is .97). Consequently, it was decided to ' 
use the weekly earnings as the basis for comparison. This 
procedure circumvented problems arising when the immigrant 
had two jobs, counted on overtime,. or depended on tips. 

In order to make the earnihgs^data comparable across 
national boundaries and time periods, all the data^ were set 
equivalent to the 1963 dollar. This was then reconverted 
at the appropriate rate when compared to other data, for 
example, the 1970 Census data. The consumer price index* 
was used to account for different rates of inflation. 
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Foreign national currencies wore .not sjimpl^y converted, to 
dollars at the o fficdaJ[ . exchange rate. 'This would distort ' 

« 

their actual value* since the standards of living differ 
^among countries. Instead ratios were 'nsed ba>5.od on the 
purchasing power of national currencies in. the Latin Ameri- 
can market. This "market basket" technique was used by 
* 6 

Braithwaite to develop purchasing powen equivalents for the 
I^tin American currencies and the United Sl^ates dollar. The 
official, exchange rate undervalues currenci^. of all but 
two Latin American countries. For example, usipg official 
exchange^ rates, Argentina/s per capi>ta Gross Domestic 
Product (GDP) in 1960 Was US S561, while its purchasing 
power was equivalent to US S1045. Bolivia, one of the 
countries with an over-valued exchange rate in terms of pur- 
chasing power .(by only one dollar, however), has a per 
capita GUP of US S102 using the official exchapge rate and 
US SlOl using Braithwai^te '*s purchasing power index. This 
procedure was also used by Myers in his study of 'aliein stu- 
dents from Peril. (See Appendix C/for a detailed 'discussion 
of the conversion procedures used, in this study.) 

f**'indings for the immigrant's earnings shov that his 
earnings have increased from last home earnings to present 
earnings in the United States. The mean for the immigrant's 

present earnings is S140 a week, significantly greater than 

8 ' 9 
his last home earnings or his first U.-S'- earnings, both 

about S90 a week (see TabJLe 4.1). Median earnings at the 
6 

Stanley N. Braithwaite "Real Income Levels in Latin 
America," The Review of Income and Wealth , (XIV, No. :i, June 
1968), pp. 113-182. ^ 

'^Robert- Myers , Education and.Emisration {Fe"virYbpk ; 
David McKay to. , 1972), pp. 288-291. . 

®t = 2.61, df = 150, P<.01. 

^t = 5.16, df = 152, P<.01. ' 



three Lime periods also show steady improvement. liefoi;e 
miKratins^ to the United St*ates, halfoC the immiii;rants of 
l\\Q sampfe were earning S46 a week O!* less. \t the^'time of 
their first job in the United States, halT of the immisrants 
were darning 'S86 or Jess and by the time of their preserlt 
;iob their median weekly 'earnings had increased to 2..7 times 
their last home sadary, to S126 (see Table 4.1). The esti**- 
- mate^d. mode' rose from 341 per week for their Jast home e1^^n- 
ings to S97 per week for their present earnings. 

Although the . upper limit of the range decreased from 
S981 per week at the time o'f the last home earnings to S660 
at the time of their present -earnings (in constant ' dollars ) , 
a greater percentage of immigrants moved into higher rather 
' than into lower income brackets. Table 4.8 presents the 
earnings distributions for the sample and for population.^ of 
the District of Columbia on a yearly basis (assuming year- 
round work at same weekly rate). In the SJ5,000 or more a 
year bracket, the number of immigrants decreases from 5 ' ^ 
(6.5 per cent )f or last home earnings tp 1 case (1.3 per cent) 
for present earnings (seejTable 4.8). Almost three quarters 
(73.7 per cent) of the immigrants were "in the, S3, 999 a year 
or below income brackets before migrating while at the time 
of present -earnings only one .twentieth (5.2 per cent) ^of the . 
immigrants, earned so little (see Table- 4.8). 

There is less dispersion in the U.S. earnings distri- 
butions for the immigrants $:,han /in their home earnings dis- 
tribution. The range of, weekly earnings for the last home 
occupation spans almr t SIOOO vhile for the^^present occu- • 
pation the range is about S600 (see/fable 4.1). The 
standard deviation of incomes drops by half from SJol, to 
S75 and the coefficient of variation (the ratio of the 
standard deviation to the mean) from 1.70 to' .53 (see Table 
4.9). 

Wlieh comparing the findings of the sample with other 
populations in the District of Columbia, the immigrants ^ 
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rcsembio llic black ])opU.lation more tlian ll\o total i)Oi)ula- 
tion or tlie Spfinish language population. Tabic 4.9 ill lows 
the differences between the means to be tested statistically 
although the means are not exactly comparable. The means 

0 for the populations of the District 'are for all males with 
incomes including those who are not working; they should be 
considered lower than the means for the worsting males only. 
In addition, the sample means are derived by multiplying the 

^ weekly" earnings thus assuming year-r-ound-W-or.kvJ>':hicJ]Lj-S _not 
accurate for all cases. The sample means should be con- 

^.^sidered ove^-estimations of the true means. The differences 
between the means show that the white (t = 10.16, df = 7o, 
P<.01) and the Spanish language populations (t = 2.19, df 
. , » 75, P<-05) have mean earnings significantly greater 

than that of - the sample. Sirj^ the population means are 
underestimated, the differences between more comparable data 
wdoild be even greater. The mean salary for the sample is 
significantly greater (t = 2.42, df = 75, P<.05j than t^e 
mean salary for the, black population but the validity o/ 
■ this finding is less certain th^n the othef^ indings in View 
of the underestimation of the population means,.. 

The frequency distributions in percentages of annual 
incomes for the sample and the working male populations in 
• the District of Columbia allow certain comparisons to be 
made. Wlien compared to populations of " the District of CoJum 
bia, the percentage of immigrants earning more than S10,000 
a year is almost equal to that of the black male workers in 

. the District and is half the proportion of the total popula- 
tion and the Spanish language male workers (see Table 4.8). 
For the sample, 10.5 per cent are earning SlO,pOO or more, 
wllich is not significantly different, from the 11.1 per cent 

^ of the blacks but is significantly different from the 22.2 
per cent of the total D. C. population (Z = 2.43, P<.0o) 
and the 25.4 per cent of the Spanish language population 
'(Z = 2.98, P<.01). 
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An examination of the other end of llie incoim^ dislri- 
bution reveals that immigrants have a lower pi'oporl i on earn- 
ing under $4,000 a year, the approximate poverty level cut- 
off point for families of four, than other groups of males'', 
in the District. Only 5.2 per cent of the immigrants earn ^ 
less than S4,000 while 22 per cent of total working males, 
-^..6^pex*-tr§nt of working blacks,, and 25.6 per cent of the 
working Spanish language males earn that little (see Table 
4.8). - ' . ' , 

The immigrants have a greater proportion in the mid- 
dle range income, between S4,000 and 310,000, than the 
other I). C. groups. Eighty-^four per cent of ttie^ Sample are 
in this range while compared to 56 per cent o^' all working 
males, 66 per cent of black working males, and close to one 
half of the working Spanish language males. Although the 
median earnings of all workers in all the groups being dis- 
cussed vary by only about S^OO, a more realistic comparison 
of the medians for only the year-round workers shows th.at 
the immigrant's median is not significantly different from 
the median income for year-round total male and black workers 
(Z = -.45 and Z = -1.71, respectively). '^^ edian earnings, 
of the sample and the male year-round Spanish language work- 
ers .are significantly different (Z = ^i.69, P<.01). 

Demographic Characteristic^ 
Age 

The typical immigrant in the sample is thirty-seven 
(37) years old as indicated by the mean (see Table 4.1). The 
oldest immigrant in the sample is 74 and the youngest 19 
years old. Eighty-two per cent of the sample is "between 
twenty-five and fifty years of age. The sample mfedian of 34 
years of age is very close to the median age of 33.8 for 
working males 16 years and over in the Spanish language pop- 
ulation and is not significantly 'different from the median 
age, 36.7\ of the total population in the District of Colum- 

l\ ill 
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bia (/, =t -1*71, .05). The median ap:c for the samrlo 
and wofkihfi; males in the black population are o4 and 25. 1 
years oT n^e i*espectively , which ai:e significantly cli IM'erent 

(Z = 5.44, P< .OD.^^ 

t 

Number of Dependents 

The immigrants in the survey were asked how many 
persons, relative or otherwise, were economically depend- 
ent upon them either iri the U.S.. or abroad. Because of the 
tax law excluding exemptions for dependents abroad this item 
is not equivalent to Internal Revenue's definition of de- 
pendence. 

The number of dependents for tTTe sample range Jrom 
zero to eight, with 3.3 as the mean and 2.5 as the median 
(see Table 4.1). Table 4.10 presents the distributicn. 
Seventy-seven (94,pei:* cent) immigrants claimed to ha\ e one 
or more dependents. Ten (12^2 per cent) immigrants claimed 
only one dependent. In order to make data more coriiparable 
to the Census Bureau data for the. District of Columbia it 
must be assumed that those indicating one dependent are re- 
ferring to a wife/ Table 4.11 combines the zero and one 
dependent cat.egory into the "none" categories for the sample 
and compares the sample distribution to that of the white,, 
black and Spanish language populations in the District in 
terms of number of children. The sample distributior more 
closely resembles the distribution of the black District 
vpo'pulation than the o'ther populations. 

The number of dependents for the immigrant correlates^ 
significantly with age but is not significantly associated 
with any other variable as deterrnined by the correlation 
coefficients . 



The population medians were calculated from Bureau 
of the Census, Census of Population: 1970^ Detailed Charac- 
teristics, District of Columbia ^ Table 164. 
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TABLE 4.10 

'■ ' ^_ NUMBER OF DEPENDENTS OF IMMIGRANTS IN SAMPLE 



Number of Number Per Cent 

Dependents of Cases . . of Cases 



0 




5 


6.2 


1 




10 


12.3. 


2 




22 


, - 2 7'. 2 


3 




10 


12.3 


4 




13^- ' ; 


16.0 


5 




■ T3 


16.0 


6 




5 


6. .2 


7 




^ 1 


1.2 


S 




2 t 


2.5 




Total ' 


81 I 


99.-9 



Note: "Dependent** refers to any person economically dependent 
upon the respondent either in the Onited States *^or abroad. 
The ^person does not have to be a r^blative. 
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TABLE 4.11 

CHILDREN OF SAMPLE AND D. G. POPULATIONS, FAMILIES WITH MALE 

• HEADS, IN PERCENTAGES. ' • 





D. 


C-. Populations^"^ 






Number o£ 








Spanish 


S;impl\e 

\ 


Children 


Total 


White 


Black 


Language 


None 


26 


43 


22 


40 


V 

IH 


One 


21 


"20 


2.1 


24 


2? 


Two 


22 


21 


2 3 


16 


li: 


Three 


14 


10 


is - 


10 




Four or - 












more 


17 


7 


20 


9 


2 7 


Total 


.100 


101 


101 . 


• 99 


100 



^Source: Calculated from Bureau o£ the Census, I ^opula - 
tion. Census, 1970, Detailed Characteristics: District cjJ^oTum- 
bia, Tahl^ 156, \ 
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Length of Time in the United States 

* 

One immigrant .^^ampled had been in the United States 
for 2(> years. Six others have been here for more than ten 
years • The mean for the sample is 5.25 years but the median 
is less, 3.9 years (see Table 4. J), and the mode is oven 
lower, 3 years. Ninety-one .per cent of the sample arrived 
in the United pirates during the last decade. This a^Dmpa res 
to 83 per cent of 'the total alien population aj^cordilig to 
.the Census Bureau}^''' In the test of the difference/in pr^o- 
portions, the sample proportion is not significantly cUf- 
ferent from the proportion of the total immigrants arriving 
here during the last decade (Z = 1.93, P>.05). 

» 

Years in the ^ Labor Force 

The range of work experience- in years for the sample 
is from four to fifty-seven years (see Table 4. J). The 
median is 17.3 years. Eighty-eight per cent of the cases 
fall within the range of zero to thirty-seven years of work. 
Years in the labor force correlate with age at .95. Work 
experience in years and education have a significant c.oef- 
^ ficient of -.30 while age and educational attainment have a 
non-significant coefficient of -.16 (see Table 4.2). Other 
than correlating significantly and negatively with English 
proficiency, time in the U.S. is not significantly related 
to the other variables. In later chapters, when variables 
are partialled out of principal relationships, work experi- 
ence in years, age and time are amon«; those selected to be 
partialled, 

< 

Order of Birth 

Data was collected on the immigrant's order of. birth 



Ibid. , Table 144. 
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among liLs male sibling^. T^ible 4,12 shows the frequency 
.(Usiribuiion fot\this data. Almost 87 per cent of the 
sample wei^o witlun tlie first three male childi^en born in 
his family. ^ -The .largest number of immiKranls,, thirsty- 
tlii*ee cases (40 per cent), are only childi'en or first boi*n. 
The immigrant.* s order of birth among male sibline;s is not 
significantly correlated with any of the other variables 
measured. 

Color 

Interviewers observed and classified the respondent 
by his skin color and physical characteristics in three 
categories: brown, tdiite and black. The- classif icat j on 
criteria were as follows: (1) respondents who could pass 
for whii:-e. jvjorth Americans by their physical traits in the 
Judgment of ^he-^interviewer were classified as "white," 
(2) respondents who "could^ pass for black North ^^Americ ans by 
their physical t.^aits were c^^s^,fied as "black," and (3) • 
respondents who 'Jiid not fit„ the "wliit e^'^or-I^lack" cate- 
gories and had s )ine or all the features of the "meslrj.^o 
i.e., straightviiair , dark eyes and brown skin, were clas- 
sified as "bRpwn. " Almost sixty per cent of the samjile was 
brown (or mestizq^. thirty-pjie per cent white and the re- 
mainder were black (see Ta'bie-.4 . 13 ) . The mean education 
for these groups do not differ. Significantly from one 
another. Simila;rly,^ their mean earnings are not signifi-r 
cantly different de^^pite their spread (see Table 4.13 for 
mean education and mean earnings). 

- The Census Bureau categorizes foreign born persons 
by country and white versus non-white. The sample is sig- 
nificantly different from the C. Latin American foreign- 
born by color \\rhen the brown and. white groups in the sample 
are combined (see Table 4.14).. The .sample is 90 per. cent 
white while the foreign-born population is 80 per cent. 

M J 
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TABLE 4.12 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE BY ORDER OF BIRTH 
AMONG MALE SIBLINGS 



OrdeT of Birth 
Among Male 
Siblings 



Cases 



Per Cent 



Orphan ^' 

Only lO^* First 

Secon\ir^ 

Third 

Fourth • 

Fifth 

Sixth 

Seventh 

N'O data 

Total 



1 


1 


2 


33 


40 


.2 


26 


. 31 


.7 


12 


14 


.6 


6 • 


7 


3 


2 


2 


4 


0' 


0 




1 


; 1 


2 


1 


1 


2 


82 


99 


.8 



*Four sample members are only children. 
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TABLE 4.13 

FREQUENCY DISTRIBUTION OF SAMPLE, MEAN EDUCATION, MEAN WEEKLY 

SALARY, BY COLOR 



Weekly Salary 
Education . (1970 Dollars ) 

Color Cases Per cent Mean S. D. Cases Mean 



S. D. 



Black 8 10.3 
Brown 46 59.0* 

White ^24 30.8 ^ 

Total "TtP 100.1 



875 

8.3' 

8.9 



2.. 5 
4.3 
3.9 



8 
43 
21 



125 
137 
147 



94 
47 
117 



aMissing\daJ>a- .accounts for departure from base N = 82 
^Includes only o^ses for which tTiere are salary data. 
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" \ , TABLE 4-. 14 . . 

RACIAL COMPOSITION OF SAMPLE AMD LATIN AMERICAN POREIGN BORN 
IN THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA (CASES AND PER CENTS). 



Race , Sample Latin /Alnerican Foreign Born^ 

Whiteb ■ - '70 (89.71-) 4506 (80.01) 

Non-White 8 (.10.31) 1128 (20.01) 

. Total 78 (100 . 01) 56.34 (100.0%) 

Chi-s,quare = 4^.63^ P<.05. df = 1 

^Includes males and females of all ages. Brazil is 
excluded; Mexico, Cuba and the Dominican Republic are in- 
cluded. Source : Bureau of the ^ Census , Census of, the Popula - 
tion: 1970, Detailed Characteristics, District of Columbia , 
Table 141. ' - 

^Includes mestizo or bxown. . ^ ~ / 

^Expected frequencies were derived from the proportions^* 
of the foreign born population in the two categories rather. .than 
the usual procedure. This is the application of the chi-sq^jiare 
for testing the **goodnesS of fit'* of the data to a specified 
distribution. 
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Country of OriKin 

Kl Salvador is* the country of origin which predomi- 
nates in the sample. Twenty-eight of the total eighty-two 
immigrants ^re* from El Salvador (see Tabje 4.15). Guafeemala 
is the country of origin fo.r* the next highest number of im^ 
migrants although this number is *less than Tialf for El Sal- 
vador (13 compared to 28). The thi^d largest group (8 
cases)' of immigrants is from the Dominican Republic. To- 
gether these three countries account for sixty per cetbt of 
the sample. The three countries contributing the^ majority 
of immigrants do not have significant differences in their 
mean education. Immigrants from El Salvador have a rrean 
education of 8.3 (S.D. = 3.8, N = 28); from GViaiemala," 7.2 
(S.D. = 3.1, N = 15.) ,^^^d-4)om^ ^ Re public , 9.6 (S.I)» = 
3.9, N = 8). I^Yirther anjilysiswithin'^ the sample was not 
conducted due to j:he small numbers involved. ' 

The sample immigrants were compared, to immigrants re- 
porting in the D. C. Alien Address Report in 1972. The Z- 
tests in Table 4.16 indicate that the sample and the immi- 
grants with perman'ent resident status (the same status ^as ^ 
the sample immigi^ants) are significantly different in the - 
number of immigrants from South America, Central America 
and Mexico but not from the Spanish-speaking West Indies. 
The over-all chi-square is significant. ^ 

Cultural Integration Gharacteristic» 

English Language Proficiency , « 

I 

-English proficiency was evaluated on a two-part test. 
The first part of the test consisted of a series of oral 
qiiestions comr^only asked of foreigners. The questions varied 
in granmajtical structure from the simple present tense to 
the past,. past perfect and future tenses.. IdenticaJ questions 
were asked in all interviews except if the interview was be- 
ing held in English (see Appendix, B, Question ^^33) Respori- 
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TABLE 4 -16 

•COUNTRY OF ORIGIN BY SAMPLE AND PERMANENT RESIDENTS IN THE 
DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA ADDRESS REPORT OF 1972^CCASES ANL PER. 

CENTS) " . . 



Geographical Origin 



Spanish Ameri can- 
Sample Inmig^rants^ ■ 



•Cuba and Dominican 
^Republic ^ . 
Central America 
and Mexico 

South America 

Total 



.'99 



11 C13.4I) 515 (18.01) 

'53 (64. 6) 1 ,2,26 (42.9) 

18 (22.0) ^, 1,120 . (^9.1) 2.48^*, 

82 (100.0 J ' ^-,861 ■'(100..0) 



3.00** 



Chi-squar.e = 16.11"^ P<01 df = 2 ^ 

**S'ignif.icant at the ,01 confidence level 

» 

^Includes male and female permanent residents of all ages 
Only Spanish-speaking countries were included, x Source: Immigr 
tion and Naturalization Service, 1972 Address Report C ards Re - 
ceived bv State of Residence, Nationality,, and Status ( District 
of CoLumoiaJ , unpublished table. • 

"Expected frequencies were .derived from -the ]3ropt)rtions 
of the permanent residents in the three categories rather than 
the usual procedure. This is the application of the chi-square 
for testing the goodness of fit of the data to a specified 
distribution. 
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dents unable to t'ebpond to the first simplest questions, 
were given a "one*' i-ating. Respondents answering these 
first que'stions in^ intelligible (not necessarily gi^airmat ica I - 
Jy correct Rnglish)^ earned a "two" rating (one word sentenc- • 
es were not counted)^> -Respondents 'answering all the que>s- ^ 
tions and demonstrating their ability io use the appropriate 
tenses were given a "three" or "four" bating depending on - 
how well they c^id on the second part of the test, the liters 
,acy test, the interviewer went beyond the questions listed 
in Appendix B when necessary in order to make >an accurate 
evaluation of the respondent's English skills. If the 
interview was held in English, the first part of the test 
was skipped. ^ ' I . 

The. second pa/t of the test consisted of reading a 
paragraph JLn Eijglish follow.ed by. questions on simple com- 
prehension. The paragraph is ff^om a fourth grade reading 
text but -the content deals with a topic which is appropriate 
for "adult immigrants (see A^pendi-x, B/ Question '''^34 ) . The - 
reading, test was used to further refine 4:he rating of^ the 
respondent. The reading te^t served as the criterion for 
a "four'* rating. - . ' - 

Although .the Word "test" has' been used in referring 
to the evaluation of English language proficiency, it was 
not presented to the respondents as such.. The questions were 
selected because^ they were natural to the situation -and when- 
ever R0ssit)le the interview^^wag heJLd in English, which r.eadily 
lent -itseTf tb' an evaluation of oral English. The reading 
passage v/as only introduced, into the interview if the re- 
spondent showed a facility 'in oral English. 

'*0n the four .point scale, thirty-five per cent (29 
cases) achieved a rating of one (see' Table 4.17). Almost 
twenty ^per cent (15 cases) achieved a rating* of "two" 
while forty-six (38 cases) were given a rating of "three" 
.or -"four." Only sixteen per cent (13 cases), could speak 
and read "at the level of the fourth rating. ' the mean for 
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TABLI- 4.17- 

ENGLISH PROFICIENCY RATINGS OF SAMPLFi LN' NUMBER QJ- 

CASES AND PER CENTS " 



English 
Protf ici^ncy." 
Rating 



Number 
o£ 

'Cases 



Per Cent 



1 

2 
3 
4 



29 
15 
25 
13 



35.4 
18.3 
30. 5 
15.9 



Total 



82 



100.0 



I 



'the sample on this four point scale is a rating of 2.3 arid 
the median is J. 8 (see Table 4.1). . 

'The English proficiency variable' correlate's signiTi- 
cantJy y±th the following eleven variables: lime in the 
U.S., negatively with age, father's occupation, educational 
attainment, nonrrfoYmal education in the first home oc- 

cupation, last hrbme occupation, first U.S. occupation,*, 
present U.S. occupatiorTy. American frienidS, and negatively 
with^woi^k experience in years (see Table 4.2). The rela- 
tionships of English proficiency and the measures of econom- 
ic succe^, educational attainment, age and time in the U.S. 
will be^ taken up in more detail in Chapter- Five. 

Ct>mmunity -Integration and North American Friends 

Although they were not a composite index., these two 
variables were d;^igned to measure the degree of integration 
into. the District- community and into the North American 
culture. The community integration index indicates involve- 
ment in the' Latin American community while the "North 
American friends'' variable .indicates assimilation into the 
'Society of the United States. Respondents were asked if they 
had North American friends outside of work. The responses 
were Recorded as "yes" or "no." The community integration 
was determined by whether or not- the immigrants knew who the 
community leaders were and by whether or not they were 
members of any organization^ They were then given a rating 
of 1 for two "no'' answers, 2 for one "yes"* and one "no" 
answer to either question and 3 for two "yes" answers. 

Fifty-six of the respondents said that they had Ameri- 
can friends (see Table 4.18). Thirty-two per cent said that 
they either had heard of community leaders or were members 
of an organization. Fifteen per cent said that they had 
heard of the community leaders and were membe'rs of an organi- 
zation. The correlation coefficient between these tuo vari- 
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TABLE 4.18 

IMMIGRANTS^llAV-ING AMERICAN FRIENDS AND THEIR COMMUNITY IN- 
^\TEGRATION INDEX 



NUMBiER OF 
CASESa 



TER^CENT 



American friends^ 



Yes 
No 



56 
22 



71.8 
28.2 



Tdtal 



78 



100 .0 



Community integration^ 
index 



1 

2 

■3 



25 
41 
12 



32.1 
52 .6 
15.4 







Total 




100.1 / — 


^Number of 
.because missi 


bas:es do not total 82, the 
ng data. 


sample total, 


bsee text f 


1 ' 

|)r explanation of item. 




csee text.f 


or explanation of item. 
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ablcs is not sij»;ni f Leant and Ihcv each socmh to l)o as.^-oc'i^ 
aied with only one common variable, U.S. li'aininK (see Table 
4.2).^ The North .American friends variable correlates signiTi 
cantly with educational attainment (.316, significant at the 
• 01, level) with- U.S. training (.266), with present U.S. pc- 
cupation, (,24^) and with English proficiency (.333, signifi- 
cant at the .01 level). The community integration index is 
significantLy correlated only with U.S. training (at the 
.01 ievel. ' 

Subjective Char act eristjLcs 

Motives for Migration 

* ' ' ^ . 

'The immigrants surveyed were asked what motiveited them 

to come to the^ United States. 0\^ei: half the sample (45 cases 
o.r 55 p^er cent) responded that they were economically moti- 
vated (see Table 4.19). The typical response in this cate- 
gory was the desire to have a better job or to earn more 4 

Mr 

money. Sometimes the emphasis was placed on home country 
conditions and other times on the premise that the United 
States offered greater opportxinities. The next largest 
group consists of those immigrants who wished to learn Eng- 
lish, numbering 14 immigrants or 17 per cent of the sample 
(see Table 4.19). The- third largest group gave palitifcal 
reasons for: their migration. 

The mean earnings ^nd mean education were calculated 
for-each group. The mean education for immigrants motivated 
by the desire to learn English are not significantly dif- , 
ferent*(see Table 4.19 for the means). There was a signifi- 
cant difference, however, between the mean education for 
those motivated by economic reasons and those by political 
reasons (t = 3.22, df = 51, P< .01). Although the mean week- 
ly, salary is S106.50 (S.D. = 13.4) for the educationally 
motivated compared to S128 (S.D. = 50.1) for the economical- 
ly motivated, the- difference is not significant*. Hence, the 
politically motivated have a higher mean education' than the 
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• ^ TABLE 4.19 

NUMBER OF CASES AND MEAN' EDUCATION OF IMMIGRATION " MOT IVES 



Number Per Education 



Economic reasons 
Learn English 
Reunion with family 
Persdnal reasons 
Educational opportunity 
Political reasons j 
Medical reasons 
No re'asqn given 

Total ST 

\ • 



of ' Cases* 


Cent 


Mean 


S. 


D. 


45 


54.8 


7.3 


3. 


8 


14 • 


17.1 


8.7 


3. 


6 ■ 


5 


6.1 


918 


2. 


9 


3 


3.7 


13.0 


3 


■7 


4' 


4.9 


9.« 


2 


6 


8- 


9.8 


11 .9 


2 


7 


1 


1.2 


6.0 


0 




2 


2 .4 


14 .0 ■ 
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economically mativaled. but their mean salarl^ is not si^niri- 
cantly greater. 

Intentions of Immigrants to Remain ' ^ 

— " The immigrants were questioned about their plans for 
remaining^ in the United States . Of those who responded., 
75 per cent indicated that they would remain, 16 pe^ cent 
planned on leaving, and eight per cent were undecided (see 
Talj'fe%.20). This percentage profile can be- compared to 
profiles of related data. Myers studied foreign students 
in the United States and tabulated their intentions accord- 
ing to their visa classifications from a census of foreign 
students from all countries conducted by the Institute of 
International Education and from his own survey of foreign 
Peruvian students. Table 4.20, comparing the sample uith 
Myersi subjects, indicates that the members of the sample 
closely reaemble the distribution for student immigrants 
from all countries; there are differences of at the most 
only five percentage pointy betweetl them for any one cate- 
gory (chi-square = 2.95, df = 2, P>.05).\ the Peruvian 
students with immigrant visas (the same kind held by the 
sample in this study)..have a distribution which is very 
different from .both the sampJ^e and the immigrant students 
ff^om. all countries. 

In order to ascertain whether or not educational at- 
tainment is associated with the intentions of the immi- 
grants, the analysis of variance technique was applied. The 
resulting F was not significant. The educational means for 
those who intend to remain is 8.3 (s tandard^^viation = 
3.3) and those intending to leave is 10.5 (,st and'ard '"devi- ^ 
ation = 5.5). These means were not statistically different 
* on a t-test either. The undecided category's mean education 
and standard deviation are only decimal points different 
from the same statistics for those remaining. Educational 
attainment by these tests is not demonstrated to be associ- 
ated/'with the immigrant *s intentions . 
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TABLE 4.20 



INTEMTIONS OF IMMIGRANTS IN SAMPLE COMPARED WITH IMMIGRANT 
STTOENT3 (PERCENTAGES, MALES ONLY) 



Sample Im- Student Im- Peruvian Stu- 
Intentions migrants migrants^ dent- Immigrants^ 



£■ 
\ 


Remain in 


the 










U.S. 




75,31 


' 73.21 


25.01 




Leave 




16.4 


21.7 


44 .1 




Undecided 




8.2 


4.7 


30.9 


/ 




Total 


99.9 


. 99.6 


100.0 






N = 


73C 


4614 


68 '•• . 



^Source : Robert Mye'rs , Education and Manpower (N.Y.: 
David McKay, 1972), p. 121. This data is a recalculation of 
Myer's calculations of the 1964 .^glnsus. by the Institute of 
International Education (HE) . 



b ibid. p. 264. 1964 Survey^. 
CDoes not include non-responses. 
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The iminiKi'iints in the snmpio were nsked wlint lljoir 
{j;i'fcnlcst problem as an immigrant was in the United Stitcs. 
Table 4.21 presents the .results. The lanfj^uage barrier was 
the greatest problem of the majority of t.he immigrant-^. The 
next largest iC,ategory comprises immigrants who felt ,t iat 
they had no problems worth mentioning. Immigrants in the 
category with the highest me^n education perceive.d "job 
dissatisfaction'" as their greatest problem. The mean for 
this category is 11. o compared to 8.L years of education 
for tl\e "English" category (see Table 4.21)*., This is a 
significc t difference at the .01 level on the t-test (t 
= 4.01 , df = 47). . \ 

Discuss iorv ^/ 

The findings will be discussed in three sections. In 
the first section the characteristics of educational at- 
tainment, occupational structure and incorrie will be dealt 
with briefly. Their interrelationships are taken up in ^. ' 
detail in the following chapters,. In the second section, 
the relationship of certain- characteristics^ of thp immi- 
grants to their educational attainment will be discussed. 
In* the third section, certain characterist ics o f the sampl 
and related populations will be compared. 

Educational Attainment; Occupational Status, and 
Income of Male Spanish-Speaking Immigrants ■ 

' I ' 

The educational attainment of the immigrants is very 

Low when compared to U.S. standards. ■ The mean is four 

grades below the District average. The high school^drop- 

out r-ate is about one and one half times the rate for the 

t) Lacks i-n the District, the population with lowest mean 

' education in the cehsus. However, the educational, status 

t 
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^ TABLE 4.21 • ; 

NUMBER OF CASES AND MEAN" EDUCATION IN PROBLEM CATEGORIES OF 
' . ■•" THE SAMPLE 





•Number 


Per 


Ediicati^m 


Problem 

a 


of Cases 


Cent - 


Mean 


S. D. ■ 


English . . * 


42 


51 


8.1 


3.6 .. 


Hou§ ing 


8 


10 


7.3 


3.5 


Job Dissatisfaction 


7 


9 


11..3 


4 i 


Personal 


5 


■6 


8.0 


~ 4 


Un familiarity with 










Community 


3 


4- 


8.6" 


1 3 


None 


X 17 


21 


9.7 


4 6 : 


Total 


82 


101 







\ 
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of the iinmift-ranls shil'ts dramatically if one' .>*iibsl i 1 1;( os 
Latin \iiici-ican slandai-d? in lilaco of the pjhical iona 1 ' 
standards of the United States. I'/or e\ami)io, a person \»ilh 
eight years of school ing,. (close to the sample mean) jn|KI 
Salvador is better educated than 96 per cent of the poi^u- - 
lation six years or more of age^ in i960 (the last yeait 
for which there are figures ).-'-^ In' the U.S., he is at the 
23rd percentile. In short, in his own country, 'the immi- < 
grant -is advantaged but in the United States,- if one judges 
bv the U.S. standards, he is among the most- .educationaTly 
disadvantaged. ' 

In migrating to the United States, the inimigrarts 
suffered a loss in occupational status. Miile theii* home , 
occupational status was equivalent to the mean statu.<^ of 
U.S. workers, their U.S. status was significantly lower - 
than' the U.S. mean status. However, the loss does not ap- > 
pear too great qualitativfely , except perhaps at the pro- 
fessional and managerial level. In many, cases, there are 
changes fJ'om dne kind of blue collar work to another. There 
may be a change in that the job requires less manljal skill 
but it will still be physical labor. The greatest change 
is for those entering service occupations. In these jobs 
there are demands for social skills in place of manual 
skills. For many of , the immigrants, this could be a wel- 
come change; for other^, it is a misuse of needed skills. 

The large changes in the occupational di.stribut ion 
occurred becaus.e the sample members in tjie highest and 
lowest status occupatibns tended to coalesce in the blue 
collar anjfl service occupations upon migrating to the Un-ited 
States. Over half of the immigrants enter .service occu- 



^"Estimated from Statistical Abstract of Latin Ameri- 
ca . 1964. Table 10; and America en Cifras ^ J970; Situacional 
' Cultural^ Cuadro 501-04. 



pations in ll»e.ir fii'sl U.S. Jobs. Wy ihc I inio of' tiK 
pro.stonl occupation a. lljii'(L_cU'o still in lliis calb{i;oi\N and 
almost a half arc iii tlio blue collar occupations. \ipai*- 
ently tbe immigrants tended to move into tlio.bluo cojlar 
occupations because they were more like tlieir previous- 
home occupations. It apTpears that those who cannot move 
up from bus boy or dish washer t-o waiter, or cook's as-- 
sistant^ wouJd be drawn toward the more higher paying jobs 
in the blue collar sector for which they have had some 
related e'xperience. ♦ . ^ 

It is interesting to note that the majority of the 
male Spanish language pojpulation an(\; of the sample mc-mbers 
do no^; have service occupations. This contradicts a 
stereotype 1)f the Spanish-speaking immigrant, althoup:h 
there is a tendency to pass through a "bus-boy rite of 
passage" into the U.S. world of work^"^ during the first 
U.S. occupation. 

The change of societal context from Latin Americq to ^ 
the .United States does not appear to mak*e any difference 
in the correlation between first job and last' job in either 
country. Although the means and the frequency distributions 
indicate a general upward shift, the correlation coefficients 
indicate the remarkable stability. in the relationship belxVeen 
the first and last or present occupation. The coefficient's 
Cor first and lasl home occupation and for first and present 
U.S. occupation are almost identical (r^= ^69 and r - 
respectively)* ' ■ , 

There are two possible' interj)retat ions'. One cafi con- 
ceive of the immigrant as making a fresh beginning in. the 

^ . ^'^Migra.tion implies a .dis<iss6ciation*'f.rom the familiar 
world and a transition into a new wgrld; initiation cere- ^ 
monies do not only' ritualize the transition but aJsp- they - 
prepare and socialize. J. i\\ Jackson, "Migratiofi - Kcitorial* 
Introduction, ".Migration (New York :* Cambridge Univers-i'ty . 
IVess, 1969), p. 2.-.>' • * ' * .. 
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United Stoles and' note that the efrec-as of first .|0b in - _ 

the U.S. has the sainc influence' on his present .iob as hi>* 
first job had on his last job in his home country. The act . , 
of migration does not free the immigrants as a group froiii^ 
the 'constraints on their occupational mobility. Tliese con- 
straints appear to operate similarly in the home country ^ 
as well as in the. United States'. Thus", there is movement ^ 
through the occiipational ranks oFthe immigrants but there 
is no more leeway in the United, States to change . relative 
position. in the- pccfiiJational 'structure tlian there .was in • , 
tlie home country in the time period studied. There' is 
evidence^ however, that talent and skill play a bigger role 
>or immigrants in the U.S. since father's occupation is not 
correlated with. U.S. occupations. . ^ 

The finding can 'also be interpreted as supporting 
•evider/ce for a thesis .suggested by Ginzberg who noted that 
there! is a tendency in th^ individual's educational and 
occupational history to "channel the individual in a pre- 
deterlmi-n^d direction'. For the typical person, this o<:cu- 
pati6naa determination is irreversible; once set into, , 
motitn lit'tle can bg done by the individual to' reverse its 
ineriia.-'-'^ The -findings of this study contribute an fd- ^ 
ditilohal premise-, namely tl^at the impact of occupationa I ' ■ 
his/ory tends to. be constant for immigrants as a group even 
in different national settings if one conceives of their 
careers 'as beginning again upon migrating. 

-The over-all effect of htii)ierCountry career beginnings 
apparently "has the same impact on the immigrai^^s present 
U.S. occupation as the U.S. worker's carv-cr beg^^nhings has . 
on his present occupation. ,The correlation coefficient for 
first home to present U.S. occupation for the sample is 

^^FAi Gi-hzberg, The De\-elopment of Human Resources 
(New York J McGraw-Hill- Book Company , 19f>(j), pp. 55-5'^. ^ 
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.57 ami foi- caroor bc}!;lnninps ( f i rsi _Job ) to i)i'CStMU occu- 
pation, roi- the l^S. population .54.'*' Thus the 'inimi. ufant's 
unclci'Ko changes in I'elatlv.o status to the same extent a> 
do Americans if the "immigrant's first home .job. is taken . • 
as the reference point. . 

The correlation of th6 o^ntigi^anC' s first honic .''ob t'o 
present U.S. occupation was higher than to hi)?; last home 
job, contrary to- whgtt was expected. Finding^^ of Blau and 
Duncan and Featherman as well ,as the hypothesis of GajiJ^ 
berg suggest that each subsequent job further steers the in- 
dividual alpng his occupational cours% and that consequent- 
ly file last job should have a stronger relati'onfhip vi'tl'i 
the present job than any" one of his previous jobs. For the 
immigrants, this hypothesis is substantiated if the Jast 
home occupati.o.n is discount.ed. The order of.^tlie cori-elcrt ions 
with present job by size (largest first) is first L'^s. job, 
first home job and. last home job. This violates the' ordei- 

of the time sequence in .which these jobs were held by the 

• ' ' ' / 

immi^ants. ' . - 

A possibLe interpretation for. the lack of correspond- 
ence .between the t'-fmporal order of occupations -and their 
order by magnitude of ^ correlation is that ,in/the act of 
migi^ation the immigrants relegate themselves to jobs of 
lower status upon arrival.. This wouW automatically, ma1<e 
their occupational status more like their first job, since 
it^is also of lower status than their last home job.. This 
status loss is offset by the increase in earnings; the im- ^ 
migrants have swapped occupational status for increased 

earnings . ^ , • ^ 
. ^ =— 

* -'^''^ Peter M. Blau and Otis D. Duncan, Tlie American Oc- 
cupational Structure (New York: John Wiley 8: *Sons, iJH)7) , ^ 
p. 403. ' ^ * . " * 
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The -Helationstvip oP KducationaJ Atteiinment ami 
CertUAii Characterdstics of Spanish-Speaking 
Ijnmigrants ^ 

The focus oX. this studv is on th.e edi^cation of the 
iiinmigrant and its interr.elationships with the other vari- 
ables\ A compJeie chapteY is .devoted to the relationships 
o£ education to. the measureme^its of economic success and 
English proticiency^evaiuation. This section will offer 
possible interpretations for the relationships between 
educati*on and the other characteristics The discussion 
Vill be divided into three parts: 

ll Demogr^hic and quantitative characteristics — color, ' 

or^is'r birth, number of dependents, .and temporaJ 

var:lables, t " " . 

cv2. Qultura^ integt'a'tion charac^rist ics — non-formaJ edu- 

cation in the U,S,, community^i'int egration , and North 

American; friends. , ' 

3. Subjective characteristics major probJem^;, motives j 

to immigrate and intentions. • ^ 

Dem^ographic .and Quantitative Characteristics 

/ 

• The possibility that .preferential treatment due to' ^ 
order of birth or color could have affected the immigrant's 
educational attainment has not been borne out by the ^4ta. 
It is often assumed that the less educafted have more chil- 
dren. This assumption was not supported by the data/. of this 
stvidy either. The /effects of country oX' origin are^/not 
clear because of^^ the uneven distribution of immigrant^ a-- 
mong the various \countries . 



Of the •threeXtemporal variables measuring dge, work 
experience and' time^N^rt the United States, only, work i:*xperi- 
ence is significantly \Correlated to e.ducationaT attaj nment 
although the three vari^les a.re significantly {interc or- 
related, ^It had been expected that age and edXication would 
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have hcul an inverse relationship since thbre usually is a 
steady climb in the mean educational attainment in a popu- 
lation from year to year. The younger member/^ oT the popu- 
lation would tend to have more education than the older. It 
is not readily apparent t hen , . why work experience, almost 
perfefe^ly related with age (r = .95, ^-ee Table 4.2), is 
significantly and inversely correlated, with education while 
age is not. ' , " * 

It is. reasonable to expect that work experienc^e would 
hav.e a stronger relationship with education than age be- 
cause immigrants at the same age, but differing in educa- 
tion would also differ in work experience. 'One cannot work 
full-time and also complete as many school years as > eone 
of the s'ame age who" is not working arid is only attending 
school. Secondly it should be observed tha.t work experi- 
ence is not related significantly to the occupational vari- 
ables while both age and time in the United States are. Thl 
observation at first seems to add to the confusion. But it 
also leads to the hypothesis that the earlier arriving im- 
migrants tended ,to be of a higher Socioeconomic status than 
the more recent arrivals. As their higher status implies, 
they are better educated than the more recent arrivals at 
a given age. This is likely because there has been an ex- 
•pansion of the Latin- American middle class and of Latin 
American immigration to the U.S. simultaneously. ^ 

• Whether or not the^ earlier arrivals have a higher 
educational attainment than the more recent arrivals at the 
same age can be tested mathematically by taking the first- 
order correlation between educational attainment and time 
in the United States while partialling out age. The zero- 
order coefficient far educational attainment and time in 
the United States is .203^ not significant at the .05 level 
When the effects of age are partialled out'^ the first-order 
coefficient is .364, Significant at the .01 level (N = SI) ^ 
Hence, there is mathematical support for the explanation 
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that the carlioi* arrivals have attained a higher level of 
oducAtion than the more recenl arrivals at the same a^e. 
The technique a J so uncovers a significant relationship 
between education and age. Adjusting for thq effects of 
time in the U.S. the first-order correlation "is -".34 (P< 
.01) compared to the zero-order coefficient , of -.16 (P> 
.05). Hence, education and age do relate in the antici- 
pated'and normal way. - 

Cultural Integration Characteristics 

m 

Many immigrants obtain English-instruction iti the 
United States* through ccmmunity spons:ored (and sometimes . 
government supported) educational programs. . This woul'd 

^lead.one to assume that .there exists a valid relationship 
between non-formal education in the U.S. and English pro- 
ficiency, North American friends and community intep;ra.t ion. 
['"ven though educational attainment is antecedent to I ..S. 
non-form'aj. education and they both have significant corre-^ 
latioris with English proficiency, it nevertheless carnot be 
assumed that ^educational attainment is related to English 
proficiency by way of U.S. non-formaj. education and that 
formal education does not have an independent influence on 
English proficiency.: In fact, it is probably ^ust the op- 
posite. U.S. non-formal education is significantly corre- 
lated v/ith English proficiency because of the common vari- 

^^able', educational attainment, exerting influence on both 
of them. This -can be tested mathematical.ly by partialling 
out 'the effe'cts of education on .the significant zero-order 
correlation between U.S. non-formal .education and English 

proficiency. \vTien this is done, the first-order coefficient 

> 

become's non-significant .(i"x2 3 " ^ = '81, P>.05'). 

Furthermore, as* the ^artialling technique indicates, U.S. 
non-formal education adds nothing to the magnitude of the 
correlation if it is included in the regression equation 
with educational attainment to explain the dependent vari- 
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nb le. ' I'^nglish proficiency. That is, the niulliplc cori-ela- 
tion among educational attainment, non-formal oducatjon and 
RngHsh proficiency is not significantly greater than the 
zero-order correlation between educational attainment and 
Rnglish (.67 vs. .66). ' • , 

.Jn parallel fashion, applying the partial correlation 
technique, it can be shown that the relationship between 
U.S. non-formal education and North American friends loses 
its' significance if English proficiency is held constant. 
Thus it is by virtue of its relationship with*Rnglish pro- 
ficiency, found to be spurious, that U .S.. ^on-formal educa- 
tion is related to. Nort,h American friends.* 

In sum, it is most likely that U.S. non-formal educa- 
tion is only significantly and truly related to the com- 
munity integration index. It is disappointing to find that 
U.S. non-/ormal education does not provide an independent 
influenc^ on speaking English and having American friends. 
It is also disheartening to f ind >that U.,S. educational 
programs, some of which aref'^ training programs specifically 
designed to upgrade the "occupations of the Spanish-speaking 
population, do not result in higher salaries or occupational 
status for the immigrants. 

ee finding that non-Cormal education is sig^ii ficant - 
ed to the community integration index, and \t is- 
mostylikely that this is the only variable with whicl), it is 
truly related.,, becomes more tolling when it is -recognized 
th^ community integration is significantly correlated >^nly 
^th non-formal education. Many of the educational programs 
are specif icaliy directed at the Spanish-speaking community, 
it is -understandable that those immigrants knowing the 
ommunity leaders would b.e more likely to enter^^these 
programs. Those who had not heard of th.e community leaders 
before entering the programs would certainly have heard 
their names prior to leaving the program. 

The proportion (71 per cent) of immigrants indicating 
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that .t>hcy vhaviG North American friends is sui^prLsinjj; in , 
light of the pro{')ortibn (54 per., cent) uho wore ovaliinted as 
hiivliiK a poor command of Knp;! ish aad tMic propoi-tion (II per^ 
con^) who named the English languajj;e barrie>-l\s their Ki'cnt- 
ci^t p rob J em • It is likely that many of the "frie-hds" ai-o 
actually acquaintances and some are probably community 
worke^^sT'^d religious workers. 

Subjective Characteristics 

Although the English language was^^cited as the great- 
est problem and the second largest group said they had no 
problems, adequate housing and job di.ssjatisfaction were the 
next two most common problems r\amed. The mean education 
of those naming 30b dis&atisf ^ot^ion a§ their greatest prob- 
lem is significantly greater than those naming the language 
barrier (see abbve for statistics). This can be explained" 
by the obvious tendency of the better educated to know Knp;- 
lish better and have higher expectations in the job market. 

It is worth mentioning that the politically motivated 
also have a higher mean education than the economically moti 
vated. It is very probable that the group of immigrants who 
are dissatisfied with their jobs are also the ones who came 
to the United States for political reasons. It was expected 
that this same group might coincide with those desiring to 
return to their country instead of staying in the United 
states. This cannot be shown, however, by the, means test 
since the mean education- for the group desiring to return 
is not significantly higher than the group intending to 
* remain (see above vf or statistics). If the political situ- 
ation which motivated their migration still exists, this 
would explain the lack of return migration. In summary, 
immigrants with higher edlicatiori are dissatisfied with 
their jobs and were "^politically motivated to migrate. They 
intend to remain, however, perhaps because the political 
situation for many is still untenable. 

\'. Ml 
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*Tho majority of immigrants said they came to the U- y 
-nitcd States 'f 01" economic reasons. This seems to be an 
accMiratG/a>sessnient ol" differinK economic opport iin U i os on 
Iheii" part since they earn on' the average $50 more n week 
in t-he U.S. than they did in their countries. An alter- 
native explanation might refer to a self-fulfil lin^ 
prophecy hypothesis as the crucial factor in the imniisi^nnrVs 
higher incomes. The immigrants have heard that or\e i.^ able 
* to earn more in the U.S.. and they believe' it. . They are 
therefore more likely have -higher motivation- in. their 
.jobs in the U.S. than they did in their home countries. 

Comparison of Sample Members 

to Other Populations ^ ' ' 

•A comparison of the sample with other populations is 
undertaken fo,r two treasons." First, such^a comparison makes 
the sample data more meaningful by placing it in a demo- 
graphic perspective. The sample can be evaluated as rela- 
tively high or^ low in a characteristic. Th'e divergence of 
the sample from non-immigrant and non-Spanish-speaking popu- 
lation helps in the development of an over-all picture of 
the immigrants. Divergencies between the sample immigrants 
anc' other Spanish-s'peaking or immigrant populations call 
for explanations as to why these differences or similarities 
should occur. This leads to the second reason. Some- of 
*the.se explanations will probably rest on sample bias. Tlips , 
t\ie comparison will further define the limitations and 
( strengths of the data in applying its generalizations to 
other populations . 

It is possible to compare the sample data with anal- 
ogoiis'_immigrant popula.tions on thre.e characteristics. The 
three characteristics are occupational distribution of last 
home occupation, intentions , ^and cauntry of origin. The 
sample has an occupational distribution (last home occupa- 
tion) not significantly different from, Latin American im- 
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nilffr.Miits at-piving in the Unilod Sin(os in 1971. The two 
groups clLfCor in thnt the sample includes only males in the 
Distficf of Columbia while the Uitih American immigrant 
population includes males and females destined for all 
points in the United States. At the level at which the 
comparison was made (see above fot? statistic^'), i.e.., com- 
bined broad groupings of the Census Bureau's least detailed 
occupational classification scheme, the sample seems to well 
represent the occupational distribution of the larger popu- 
lation of immigrants. This is an encouraging finding since 
the major part o£ the study concerns itself with the occu- 
jjatipnal status ,- income and education of immigrants, vari- 
ables which were found to be significantly interrelated. 

The second comparable characteristic is the immi- 
grant's intenti-ons in regard to remaining. 'The sample 
members' intentions were not significantly different from' 
student immigrants' intentions, hence the two samples are 
similarly distributed on this variable. However, the sample 
and Peruvian immigrant 'students were found not^to be simi- 
larly distributed, probably because the Peruvi~an students 
did not intend to immigrate when th'ey applied for their im- 
migrant visas.. Myers explains that it was. easy to obtain 
immigrant visas before 1965 (the sample was drawn in"' the- 
U.S. in 1966 and most had arrived prior to 1965). Students 
would be able to secure employment more easily with immi- 
grant visas than with student visas and They would not be 
required to have been accepted by a university before coming 
to the S.tates.-'-'^ ' ' ' 

The third characteristic is the country "of origin. ' 
^^^"'Pl^ immigrants were found "to be significantly dif- 
ferent in country of origan from permanent residents re- 

16 ' ~ — ' — 

■ >Ieyers, op. cit. , p. 254. . . 
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porting; in the .mnual address t'cpot't for 1972 in lhc lUs- 
ti-ict (see above Cor statistics). "Poniianont resident" is 
also the le^al stytus. of the samjjJe; consequently, the two 
groups differ only in that the alien address includes women 
andYhildren of all ages. The sample has a larger proper- • 
lion of C''entral American and Mexican immigrants and fewer 
So^jth American immigrants. There are three possible ex- 
planations. It could be that Central Americans and Mexicans 
have a propensity .for national or ethnic solidarity and , 
thus, have chosen to settle in the .more concentrated areas 
of Spanish-speaking people living in the District. The 
sample was drawn primarily^ from these areas. Or it c'ould 
be that' Central American people, especially the people' from 
<E1 Salvador who. are represented in the sample much mere 
thai\^ expected by their proportion ' in. the annual address 
r'oport or the 1). C. Census, have more open personalities. 
This "opehness'l would make them more, accessible to inter- 
viewing. - " 

A third possible explanation is that there are more 

immigrants in the District from Central America than the 

other sources have accounted for. Nevertheless, the :B^ampl< 

probably does underrepresent immigrants froni South America ^ 

and xiverrepresents those fa;'om Central America. This finding 

^^iJ "I j undercut the cone ions of the study only if country 

of origin is related-lo the variable?; /under focus. The 

finding of a non-significant differepcyfe between occupational 

distributions would seem to indicate that country of origin 

is- not related to occupational distribution. 

* 'I 
The sample immigrants were compared to the for.eign 

born population' on two >'acteristAcs . The foreign born 
include naturalized citizens- and aliens. The. proportion 
of sample immigrants arriving in Vhe last decade wgs found 
not to be significantly different from the proportion or 
foreign born aliens from all countries. The sample immi- 
grants are significantly different in color than the foreign 
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iTorn Onorn.. Spanish-speaking oountT*ios in the District • 
"Color" here reefers to" Vhtte (including mestizo of hrown.). 
and non-white. The bias in the couali\v of ''bi\i{2:i'n-, l!a.vpiMnj>: 
t'he immigrants from KI Salvador, mo'st likely i^eflects it- 
self in this difCei^ence in color. Salvadorians ard pre- 
dominantly "white." 

In the comparisons of the sample with the I). C. popu- 
lations, it was found that the sample resembles the black 
population more than the Spanish language population on , 
the characteristics of dependent children., income, and 
education. In general, the Spanish language population is 
more similar to the white or total population than to the 
sample and the sample is more similar to the black popu- 
J.ation. There are several reasons why this is likely to 
result. The Spanish language population is composed of 
Cuban refugees , Puerto Ricans , diplomats, international 
visli holders and natural and ^naturalized citizens in addition 
to immigrants. The sub-populations other than immigrants . 
haye a^lvantages inherent in their population membership 
that immigrants do not have. The Cuban refugees tend to be 
of the middle and upper classes and receive speciaJ treatment 
by the U.S. government. Diplomats and internaH: ional visa 
holders are the elite of their countries and have high- 
paying johs. Natural (e.g., I\ierto Ri.cans ) or naturalized 
citizens have the advantage qf being eligible to work for 
the government, "the District's biggest ihdustry, while im- 
'migrants are barred from government employment. It is 
estimated that Spanish-speaking immigrants represent^ a lit- 
tle over one quarter of the Spanish language population. 
Thus, the characteristics of the immigrants do not charac- 
terize the Spanish-language population. 

Ivliile some of the sub-populations ^of the Spanish 
languiige population would led-n toward having large pro- 
portions in the upper middle and upper class, the immigrants 
in the sample arc mostly working and lower middle class. 
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Ilencc , it is loKical that the seimpl^e would resemble the 
bJack population since they aro.in conipi^ratively e,qual po- 
si'tions in the V.S. socioeconomic strati ficatioiu 

V 

A rcsuJt of the resemblance of the sample and black 
population, is that in the District the majority of immi-- 
grants and blacks live in the inner city and reflect those 
characteristics associated with the urban Khetto* The 
wijites and the , Spanish-speaking population, generally of 
higher socioeconomic standings, would reside in the more 
affluent sections of the city. 

The sample also is more similar to the black popu- 
lation than the Spanish language population in the number 
of children. The sample immigrants Have more children than 
the Spanish language population in general. A plausible 
evplam^tion for this could be that the Spanish languege 
population in general includes citizens and natural i^eft 
foreign born. They have been in the United States longer 
and have assimilated the cultural values to a greater deg^ee 
than the immigrants. Tlie Spanish language population in 
general would more likely have values more closely related 
to the U.S. culture, whicji discourages large familieJ-. in 
Latin American countries, large families, are admirqd and 
this is reflected in the family size of the immigrants. 
•» 

Summary 

The results in this chpater were interpreted^ in 
three sections: the characteristics of educational attain- 
ment, occupation and income, the relationships between 
certain characteristics of Spanish-speaking immigrants and 
educational attainment, and the comparison of the charac- 
teristics between the Sample and related populat ion^J . The 
results reveal that the immigrants ai*e educationally disad- 
vantaged in comparison with even the most deprived popula- 
tion in the District but that from the perspective of their 
home countries they are educationally advantaged. The im- 
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miKrants-.are employed primarily in blue collar occupation.-?. 
In the U.S. they also have a larp;o proportion in the .serv- 
ice occupations which was negUffible in theii; own countries. 
The loss of socioeconomic status upon immigration is sig^ 
nificant but pTS^b^bl->'- does not represent unsettling dislo- 
. cations, except for the high' school graduate, since it 
usually involves a hiove within the blue collar category 
or. from the blue collaf- to the service category. The ef- 
\ects of career beginnings were found to be stable across 
5<ternal-ional boundaries. The "irreversibility" of- occu- 
pational determination can be .distorted by thd prospects • 
of moi;ietary compensation! ^ ' . .• 

The arfeuniont was made that, the educational attainment 
and oc.cui\iitional status of the earlier-arriving i .migrants"' 
were higheX' relative to age than those of the- more recent 
ar«rivals. Widence was presented that^the immigrant's edu- 
cational attaN:j.nment 'exerts an independent - influence on his 
Knglish proficiency and his acquaintanc^with North Ameri- 
cans and that tlVe i;elationshp . between non-formal education 
and tlTCse variables is Spurious. There was evidence es^ 
tablishiiig that th\u.S. non-formal education of the immi- 
grant and his knowle\\ge of community organizations and. 
leaders are associated, by virtue of the community leaders' 

activities in connection with many of the educational 

\ ' • 

programs for the Spanish^speakijig community. 

\ "* ' ■ • 

The results support tlie proposition that immigrants 

citing job dissatisfaction dvS their greatest problem tend' 

to have a higher level of edi^qat ional- attainment than those 

citing. English proficiency. Similarly, immigrants citing 

political reasons as their motiv^ tp immigrate tend to have 

more education than those naming 'economic reasons. Itpmi- 

grants d'o not differ in educat ionaX^ attainment , however?., 

according to their intentions to remain or leave the U.S. , 

The immigrant's expectations of earnit;ig more in the L.S. 

are confirmeil in that they earn an . additional S50 a ueek. 
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111. I ho compari s^on of the sample iinpnp:i'aiUs uill; vo- 
Uilcd popu I at ioii.H on cei'tain chafacl or* i.^t 'c.^ , l.lic samplc> * 
compared Ave I i on some characteristic.^ uilfi other immjKi\'int 
populatio^ns* but resembled the black pbpulation more than 
the Spanish language population. The* characterist ics of 
last home occupation and intentions in regard to remaining 
in the U.S. are not signif icant^ly different from other im- 
mij^rant populations. The distribution of countries of 
origin is dif.fercnt, however. The samplo^immigrants have 
a greater proportion of whites than the Spanish language 
foreign born and have arrived in the last decade to the 
same extent as foreign born aliens oin the District^ of 
Columbia, The comparison of occupational distributions 
bolsters, t'he validity of interpretations regarding the 
findings for education and d^conomic ^success . * 

Although tl}e sample is a sub-populacion of the 
Spanish language population, -the differences betVeen these 
two groups are greater, than between the sample arid the 
black populatl\pn in the District. The sample shows the ^ 
same ^ocio.economdc composition as the black population 
whijo the Spanish language population. as a whole is \ory 
similar to^the white 'District population. 
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CIIAPTI-:!? V . 

, EDUCATIOiN- AND I'XONOMIC 8UCCRSS 

" 'The second objectdve'of the " study ^is to determine 
die extent^ to which education is an indicator of econornic 
succes.s for the immigrants. Education is measured by. the 
number of grades completed. Kconomic success is reflected 
by the immiKi\'int ' s occupational status based on Duncan's 
socioeconomic index of occilpations and weekJy* earnings . 
I2aciy of these- components of economic success will be 
analyzed sef^arately with educational attainment. The 
^ fundamental qups'^tion of this section is: Does - the educa- 
tion obtained in -a foreign country help an immigrant in 
getting, a .job arid earning a living in the United States? 

The procedure here will be to first examine -the zero- 
order correlations among the variables involved. Then the 

'analysis will be refined" by isolating tlie effects of ex- 
Ir.lneous and infermediate variable;^ tliat may influence 
the zero-oiHler correlations. The data wiJJ also be ^ 
examiaed for curvilinear relationships and for the specif- 
ic educational subgroup whiclv has the most influence' on the 
association of education with occupational status andweek- 

. ly ea Innings. 

Also, in this section, the relationships between 
educational attainment and last home "occupation and between 
educational attainment and English proficiency will be 
examined since these two factors were fo^ind in other 
studies to be important for economic success.. 

, ' Findings 

f - " . 

Educational Attainment and • 
IVesent Occupatdonal Status 

It is hypothesized fhat the correlation coefficient 
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for educational attainment and present occupational status 
is significant at the ":05 leMel of confidence. .Table 5 I 
is a' matrix of the correlation .coefficients for educational 
attainment and the four variables of "^.<)ccupational status. 
The qorrelation between educational attainment and present 
U.S.* occupation is .50 v^^hich is significhrit at the .C»I 
level of confiddrice (N =81). The null hypo,lhesis of no 
significant coi*relaCion can be rejected. / All the correla- 
tion ^ coefficients for educational attainment and the meas- 
ures of occupational status are signifj^canV *at the CQi 
level of coiif idence^ (N = 81, see Table o.l^)V ' . 

An effort was made to furthef- fexamine the relal:ion-r 
ship between educa'tional attainment and occu])ati onal staf 

i 

tus. Four new variables were created by assigning sample' 
-members to the followirtg edpcationai levels, grades l-o, 
6-11, p-15 and 16-18. For eaqh of \he four leveii? the 
membef*s were classified ^s zero if they did not beloiag arid 
one if they |id .belong. This proc^dur<> prodnce^jl ."dummy" - 
.variables whi^ch can be correlated >by the ' product-moment 
method with other variables, .see^ Table o.,2. All c?f the 
"dummy" variables are significantly correlated at the .Oo 
j level of confidence with the occtipat ional status variable^ 
jThere are no significan^t differences among the magnitudes 
1 of the coefficients (/ignoring direction since the re^l^lxve 
'strength is the aspect o'f impoi?iance ) . Thus, the signi.fi- 
cant correlation between educc(tion and occupational status 
remains even when the educational variable is decomposed 
into four, dummy variables. 

The comparatively large (although not significantly 
larger) correlation coefficient between occupational sta- 
tus ^and the group with 16t-18 years of schooling vis-a-vis 
the other groups suggests the . possibility that the relation 
ship may not be best described by a linear model . Table 
5.3 contains the results of the ^test for non-linearity of 
the relationship between * educational attainment and^present 
occupational status. An analysis of variance (column one 
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of Table 5.3) was performed on educational attainment and 
present occupational status. Since the F value of 4.57 
was significant the correlation ratio, Eta , (also denoted 
as "E"X<^ was .computed (the square of Eta is given in column 
tw^o). An F test was then done to determine if the addition- 

9 9 

al amount of variance explained by - r"" is significant 
(column 4). Finally the unbiased Eta"" (column 5) was cal- 
culated to estimate the actual degree of correlation. 

The unbiased Eta is .66 compared to the correlacion 
coefficient of .50 for educational attainment and pre-^ent 
occupational status. The test for non-linearity was sig- 
nificant at the .01 level of confidence, indicating that 
.66 (the unbiased Eta ) is a better estimate of the associ- 
ation between the two variables under study than .50 (the 
correlation coefficient). 

# • 

Another approach in the. analysis of the relationship 
between educational attainment and present occupational 
status is to consider the effects of other variables on the 
correlation. Table 5.4 presents the results of partial- 
ling Oi.c intervening temporal variables from the correla- 
tion. The zero-order coefficient for educational attain- 
ment and present occupational status is .50; when uork ex- 
perience in years and time in the United States are par- 
ti jTrTedoiit^separately, the coefficient becomes .56 and .47 
respectively (coef f icxents .^.e round^ed. off in the text, see 
Table 5.4). These first-order coefficients a:re -signUTicant 
at the .01 level. Ulien the effects of work experience and 
time in the T.S. are removed simultaneously, the second- 
Qrder coefficient becomes .47, still significant at the . 
.01 level. Substituting, age for work experience makes no 
appreciable difference in the results. 

The partialling technique was also applied to a>sess 
the effects of likely mediating intervening variables: the 
immigrant's first U.S. occupation, first and last home oc- 
cupational status and father's occupational status. The 
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first-order coefriciont for educaUonal .-U ( a ituiienl and 
present occupaliona I status is still s J sni fi cant at the 
.01 level when the immigrant's last home or father's oc- 
cupational level is partialled out hut it ceases to be 
significant when the immigrant 's first home occupational 
status is the partialled variable (see Table 5.4). ' Re- 
moving , the effects of last home occupation and father's 
occupation simultaneously yields a second-order partial 
cprrelatiou tff ■ .40 (significant at the .01 level). The 
same procedurg^f or first and last Ixome occupation results 
in a coeffici'erft of .22 (not significant) for educational 
attainment and present occupational status. 

Of the five variables partialled out of the priginai 
relationship only- one by itself, first home occupational 
status, caused the relationship to lose significance by 
being "held* constant." \ ^ ' 

Educational Attainment and Weekly Earnings 

In this study, economic success is defined as the - ^ 
immigrant's occupational status and earnings (salary or 
wage). It was hypothesized that the educational attainment 
and the present, weekly earnings of the immigrant in the 
United States would correlate significantly. The zero- 
order ' coefficient for these two variables is .28 which is 
significant at the ..05 confidence level (see Table 5.1) 
and hence the null hypothesis of no significant correlation 
can be rejected. The correlation coefficient was cal- 
culated for the immigrant's first U.S. earnings (but not 
last home earnings) and educational . attainment and it was 
found not to be significant (see Table 4.2). 

The immigrant 's present salary was analyzed in the 
same way as his present occupational status. Using dummy 
variables for four levels of educational attainment, the 
correlation between educational attainment and present 
earnings is significant only for the 16-18 educational 
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IcveJ (at the .01 level of sis-niricanco, sec Table 5.2). 
Taking Ike cue rrom this fxn(iin};\ that the relationship 
may be best described by a non-linear model, an F-test was 
applied. Table 5.3 presents the test for non-linear as- 
sociations showing that Eta^ is significantly different 
from r^ and the.refore the relationship is most, likely 
curvilinear. The unbiased E is .68, compared to the cor- 
relation coefficient of .28. 

* • The partial correlation technique indicates which , 
variables intervene ia the relationship between educa- / 
tiona] attainment, and earnings. Holding fixed the followirtg 
variables- results in non-signifdcant first-order correlat/ions 
time in the U.S., first home occupational status. Last h^me 
occupation, and present occupa.t iona 1 status (see Table 5.4). 
Eliminating the effects of work experience hardly changes 
the zero-order correlation. IVesent and^ first home oc/cupa- 
tional status* effects are so great on the^ education- 
earnings correlation tha.t by holding them constant jonQ at 
a time the first-order coefficients ane practicality ?erp. 
Work .experience in years and time in the United S/tates are 
not significantly correlated with earnings (see^Table 5.1) • 
Subset ituting age for work experience makes no appreciable 
difference in^ the results. y 

^ / 
/ 

du c a t i onal Attainment and Home Occupations / 

' ' ' "^^ / 

It w^as hypothesized that the immigrant./' s educational 
attainment ,and his last home occupational s^tatus would be 
significantly correlated. This hypothesis was established 
because the review of the literature found ' evidence that 
the immigrant's former occupation in his-nativ^e coyntry 
could be a significant indicator of his occupation 4jti the ^ 
•receiving country. It is also important to demonv^^t^rote 
that educational attainment is significantly related to the 
immigrant's home occupation if educational attainment is to 
be used later in the study as a measure of utilization of ^ 
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• ■ ' \ ' 

immift-mnt inanpowoi". ; \ ' 

The correlation coefficient of educational allaa\nincnt 
to fii-st and to Jast home occupational status are .(52 and 
.55 respectively, which are significant at th6 .01 level 
(see Table 5.1). Tlie null hypothesis of no significant^ 
corrllation must be rejected in both instances. y 

The assumption that the immigrant's first and last\ 
home occupations are significant indicators of presert ofc- 
cupation can be tested by positing a null hypothesis of no . 
significant correlation at, the .05 level. The coe f f i cien^J: ; 
for the relationship of present occupation with first and; 
last home jobs are .57. and .44 respectively, which are \ 
significant at the .01 level of confidence. Thus, the nul^l 
hypothesis can-^be rejected. The coefficient (.57) for the 
immigrant -f irst home' occupation and /resent occupation 
is, not"'signi:fi'c.antl larger than the Coefficient (.44) for 
la'st home oceupdiiont.and present occupation (-^t 1.78, P> 
.05, df = 78). ' ■ ■ " 

' ' ' 1 

\ 
\ 

Educational Attainment and English I^oficiency 

" • ' 

As with thd immigrant's last home occupation, Knglish 
proficiency was also cited in the literature as an impor- 
tant factor of economic integration in the host country. 
-Tt is -ir^^uhie'd that English "proficiency., is. rfignif icantly . 
correiated with present occupation* and present sa 1 ary . If 
educational attainment is a significant predictor, of Eng- . 
lish proficiency, then it would aid in explaining how educa- 
tion influences thp economic success of inpiigrants. Hence, 
it was hypothesised that educational attainment and Knglish 
proficiency ,would have a significant correlation coefficient 
at the .05 level of confidence. The coefficient is .66, 
significant beyond the .01 level (see Table 5.5 ) and, 
therefore, the null hypothesis of no, significaat correlation 
is rejected... 
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The assumption t'hat lliere is a significant correla- 
tion for Kifglish proficiency with present occupation and 
with present salary are also tested , in Table 5.5.. The" . 
'coefficients for these relationships are .46 and .19 re- 
spective.ly. The null hypothesis of no correlation for 
Rnglish proficiency and present occupation can be rejected 
at the .01 level while the null! hypothesis must be accepted 
for the relationship between English proficiency and present 
salary. 

The correlation between educational attainment and 
English proficiency was analyzed with respect to the ef- 
fects of possible intervening variables. It is -reasonable 
to assume that the time that the immigrant has spent in 
the United States and his age will affect his English- 
spteaking ability. Wien these variaftjles are partialled out 
individually, the coefficient for educational attainment . 
and English proficiency cTicinges" -f rom .66 to .65 for both 
variables ' (see Table 5.6). Wlien-both ..intervening variables 
are partialled out simultaneously the coefficient drops 

. from .66 to .59. The original zero-order coefficient is 
not improved upon by partiaJli^ig out thest? possible inter- 

' veningv'val^iables. 

It is interesting to note that the zero-order coef- 
ficient for English proficiency and time in the U.S. is 
.30 and increases to .52 when age is partialled out (see 
Table 5.6): Nevertheless, the correlation between educa- 
tional attainment and English proficiency is the highest 
zero-order coefficient in the table and remains >ighe^ 
than the other potentially important predictors of English 
proficiency, i.e., age and time in the U.S., even when. the 
latter are calculated at the second-order level. 

English proficiency and the variable representing 
non-formal education in the United States are significantly 
correlated at the .01 level. The results of first-order. 
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correlations . involving these variables help in the under- 
standing of whether 'or not t|ie x.oro-order correlatior is due 
to th^ significant relationship between non-formal U.S. edu- 
cation and educational attainment, the simple correlation 
betwe"^n F.nglisli- prof iciency and iji.S. training is .31, sig- 
nificant at the .01 level, \v1ienlthe effects of educational 
attainment are partialled out, tl)e first-order coefficient 
is .20, not significant at the .05 level" (see Table 5.6). 
Thus it appears that the relationship between English 
proficiency ^nd non-formal education in th^, U.S. is a re- 
sult of the effects of educational attainment. 

The coxrela'tions of EngHslj proficiency to educa- 
tio'n, length of time in the United States, and a^ were 
sig^iif leant.; Testing for .significant differences betveen 
the means of \these variables in ^ach of the four English 
proficiency ratings pinpoints the source of the correlation. 
In Table 5.7 the_mean education for each rating is pre- 
sented. Except fqr ratings "one" and "two," all the means 
are significantly different; Mean time in the United 
States is significantly different for the sample members 
with'ratings of "one" and "three," and "one" and "four " 
(see Table 5.8). Similarly," only the sainple members with 
.ratings of "one" -and "three" are signifi^iantly different 
in age .(see Table 5.9). ' 

\ 

Discussion \ 

! 

The findings support the research hypotheses which 
underglrd the thesis that educational attainment in home 
country influences the immigrant's U.S. economic success .The 
direct relationships between education arid the measures of 
economic .success ^vTere analyzed to learn more about their 
nature. Also tjh,e ind;}.rect relationships were explored by 
testing the effects of^education and intermediate variables 
on each other. The interpretations of the findings gen- 
crated l:rom the analysis of the direct and^ indirect relation 
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TABLl: 5.7 ■ \ , 

^1EAN EDUCATION ACCORDING TO ENGLISH PROFICIENCY RATING 



English Profi- 
ciency' Rating 



1 
2 
.3 

4 



Mean 

Education 



5.8 
6.8 
10 .6 
13-. 2 



Standard 
Deviation 



3.3 
2.2 . 
3.3 
2.6 



Numbe r 

of Cases- y 



29. 
15 
25 
13 



t-Test^ 


Results for the 


Diffei ence .between the .Mearis : 


Ratings 


^ -~ - df 


. _t 


Confidence' Level' 


1 and 2 


42 


-1.05 


Not significant 


1 arid 3 


.52 


-5.23 


■ .0^ ■ . - 


1 and 4 


■ 40 


-6.98 


.03 ■ 


2 and 3 


38 ■ 


-3. 86- 


.01 


2 and 4 


26 


■'6. 80 


, .01 


3 and 4 


36 


-2.40 


.05 



'^The di fference^'between- the- variance tests for the 
variances of education- by ratings were not significant in 
any ca^e. \ ' ' ' 
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TABLE 5,. 8 

MEAN TIME IN THE UNITED STATES A'CCOkDING'" TO ENGLISH 

PROFICIENCY RATINGS 



English ^Profi- 
ciency Rating 


Mean 
in 0 


Time 
S. 


Standard Number 

Devijatiori of Cases ' 

\i 


1 

2 

3 . 
4 




3,6 
5.3 
6.4 
6.6 . 




1.9 
3.0 
5.3 . 
3.7 

* 


29 
15 
25 
. X3 


t-Test "Results 


for the 


Difference 


between 


the Me'anrs":- 


Ratings 




df , * 




t 


Confidence Level 


1 and ^ 
1 and 3^ 
I and 4^ 
1 and 3 




. 42 
27 
12. 
. 38 


> 


-1.45 
-2.46 
-2.66 
-1.46 


Not Significant 

.05 

.05 • 

Not. Significant 



^The t-fest for ;ineans with signif icanl^ly different 
variances was applied 'S^ince the, difference-between- t'le- 
variance test was significant, F24 28 = 7.83, P<.01. 

u ' '• ' t ' ' ' 

D^ee not(5 a, Fi2,2-8 " ^-^7, P<..01. 
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• TABLE -5.9 * " 
MEAN AGE ACCORDING TO ENGLISH PROFICIENCY RATINGS 



English PTO,'fi-' 
ciency Rating 


; " .Mean 
Age 

> 


Standard Number 
Deviation of Cases 


1 

2 - 
3 

. 4 ' 


40.1 
35.5 - 
34/4 ' 
35.6 


9.7 29 

■6.5^ 15 
IL-.S \ ' 25 
12.2 ' 13 


t-Test Result's 


for the Difference 


between the Means: 


Ratings 


df 


■ t Confidence Level 


1 and 2 
1 and 3 
1 and 4 


42 
■ 52 
40 


-1.77 Not Significant 
-2.07 .05 

-1.39 Not Significant 
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ships Iccid lo n more comprehensive understanding of Xhe 
nature ofvthe relationship between education and economic 
success' of immigrants. ' " . ^' 

The Dire'ct Relationship ; 

The significant correlation between education and 
occupational s tatus is pairUy :^ven along the distribution 
while the correlation between education and earnings is 
probably the result of a few extreme cases near the upper 
,limit of the distribution. Among the correlations of the 
dummy variables only the 16-18 educationa^L level exhibits 
a significant correlation W:ith earnings., Hence, the over- 
all significant correlation, between education and earnings 

for the entire sample uiing continuous /interval variables 

' / i / . 

for education is probably a result of the strong associ- 
ation at the upper end of the distribuiion. This probabl;v7 
holds true, for the non-linear model as! well since the use ^' 
of the dummy variables cancels out the! distortions of 
linearity among the four levels of edqcation as measured ^ 

i 1 

It is more difficult to characterize the nature oO 
the ^education-occupation correlation, l The correlations 
between education as dummy variables and present occupa- 
tion are all significani and there are yio significant dif- 
ferences between the coefficients, if the direction of the 
relationship is ignored. 1 The non-linear\ model for the^ re- 
lationships explains 19 per cent more of t\he variation in 
occupational status thanj the linear model "7 

effects of the! temporal variables of time i'l the 



The 

-'-tj".vS. and, work experience ^in years on the erfucation-e^ )nomic 
success relationship are limportant to consider becaus ? they 



potentially interrelate Jith the dependent a^d indepeidont 
variables. Their effectsj could easily cause \distorj: i-ms 
in the analysis of the direct relationship. These .Va-^i- 
abj\es have a natural association with the immiigrant's edu- 
cationiil attainment and tli^e measures of economVc si;icc«\^s. 
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Jn most popuJatsions there is a ffradual increase in mean 
education from ohe age .cohort to the nexti Also it is 
expected that world experience will reflect increased 
ability in the worker in terms of skills and work ori- 
entation in general. Time in the^U.S. should also ref J ect 
'increased occupational status and earnings as the immigrant 
becomes accustomed to the Janguage and the way of life in 
the receiving country. The findings do not support these 
assumptions across the board. 

Eliminating the effects of work experience cause.s 
the correlation coefficient between education and occupa- 
tion to increase slijghtJy. Work exper^ience, then^ does not 
represent increased ability for the sample as a uhole but 
rather reflects its negative correlation with education and 
its almost zero correlation with occupation. It does not ^ 
appear that work experience is an occupational advantage 
for the immigrants. Age affects the educatiori^occupat ion 
relationship in the same way that work experience does. 

Partialling out time in the United States was,^xpected 
to raise the coefficients between education and the economic 
success variables.. The opposite occurred, but not to a sig- 
nificant degree. This finding raises questions about the as- 
sumption that immigrant's time in the U.S. helps him secure a 
better job or higher salary. Age and education correlate with 
time in the U.S. which means that the earlier immigrants 
were better educated for their age than the more recent ar- 
rivals (see Chapter IV). Therefore, the effects of time 
in the U.S. on the correJation between education anCl the 
economic success variables are more Oi <^ result of the 
relationship etween time in the U.S. and age and education 
rather than any validation of the previous (i-^^^iniption about 
the advantages of time. This can be estabHshed mathematical- 
ly by partialling out the effects of education and age from 
the time-occupation correlation. The coefficient drops from 



1S7 



a significant .40 to a second-order correUition of .23, 
not significant at the .,05 level. The /,oro-order coef- 
ficient between earnings, and time in the I'.S. is not sig- 
niJicant. 

Indirect Relationship 

There is evidence that, the influence of education 
on the immigrant '.s present earnings is mediated by his 
present and former occupations and that the- immigrant 's 
first occupation can account for all oS! the influence of 
education on his present earnings and occupation. The 
partialling technique reveals that education has no impact 
on the immigrant's present salary independent of his oc- 
cupations. Considering the sequence of the occupations, it 
appears that the immigrant's first occupation is the primary 
link between educational attainment and his present occu- 
pation in the U.S. This is believed to be the case because 
the first home occupation is the only occupational variable 
which, by itself, eliminates the significant correlation 
between education and present occupation. 

In short, education has no independent influence on 
either the immigrant's present occupation or earnings when 
also considering the effects of his first home occupation. 
His first home occupation is the primary vehicle for trans- . 
mitting the influence of educational attainment to the 
measures of ecpnomic success. 

English' proficiency plays a part also in determining 
the immigrant's occupational status.. It is not signifi- 
cantly correlated with earnings, however. Apparently there 
are some immigrants in fairly high status jobs who speak 
Englisli weJl but are not compensated to a greater extent 
than other immigrants who speak English less \/elJ and are 
in lower status jobs. 

English proficiency does not have any influence on 
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occupation independent of educational attainment. The 
part ial ling Icchniquo indicates that when oducat ion .is 
licld constant, the significant correlation between Kn{!:lish , 
and occupation disappears.. Although English is naturally 
an important factor in economic success it does not have , - 
any effect independent of the educational attainment of 
the immigrant. 

An analysis of the English proficiency ratings shows 
that there is no significant difference in the mean edu- 
cation of ratings "one" and "two," but there are signifi- 
cant differences between the other ratings. Hence, the 
strong correlation between education and English proficiency 
is continuous starting from rating "two" through rating, 
"four." The correlations of English proficiency to time in 
the U.S. and to age are not as uniform throughout the dis- 
tribution. There are no significant differences in the mean 
time in the U.S. among ratings "two," "three" and 'four, " 
averaging from five to seven years in the United States. 
However, immigrants with an English proficiency rating of 
"one" have a mean time in the U.S. of 3.6 years, signifi- 
cantly different from ratings -"•three" and "'four." There- 
fore, the correlation between English proficiency and time ' 
in the U.S. is attributed to the spread between rating "one'* 
and ratings "three" and "four." In regard to the correlation 
between English proficiency and age, the significant dif-^ 
ference in mean age between ratings "one*' and ''three" ap- 
pear to be the source of their association. . 

Time in the U.S. and age ^^are more- important factors ^ . 
in determining English proficiency than the treatment of 
the zero-order correlations and ^h§ means seem to indicate. • 
This is because time in the U.S. and* age are significantly 
correlated at .56 and, unless .one variable is held constant 
in the analysis, their individual impact is diminished 1)y 
the effects of the other* The partial correlation, taking 
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as:e as the constant variable ^ shows that time in the U/S. 
explains statistically 25 per cent of the variation in^ 
English proficiency. In para 1 Tel fashion, ag.e" explains 
the same amount of variation in English proficiency when 
time in the U.S. is the variable held constant'. 

Contra^stive Findings 

In a study of the economic integration of immigrants , 
in, British industry, Patterson concluded that the immi-. 
grant's technical skill is probably the most important ^c- 
torl If the teclmical* skill is reflected in the immigrant's 
previous occupWions and level of education it is possible 
to support this thesis with the findings of this study* Edu- 
, cational attainmfent and occupational status also indicate 
levels of socioeconomic integration* \fliat Patterson did not 
uncover but was found, in this study is that the immigrant's 
first home occtipation is as influential as his last occu- 
pation in contributing to his economic success and that it 
completely. mediates the. effects of his education*. 

English proficiency was also found to be important 
in"" Patterson's study. The finding in this study substanti- 
ates that hypothesis but also reveals that English proficien- 
cy does not overcompensat e for the lack of those qualities-;:; 
associated with educational attainment. \ 

The correlation between education and present occupa\f 
tion and earnings can be compared for the sample 'and the * 
population of the United States. Jencks et al. repoj^t that 
the education-occupation correlation is .61 and the educa- 
tion-income correlation is .33 for native white non-farm 
• males.''' For the sample these coefficients are .50 and .28, 

•'^ Christopher Jencks, et al. , Equality (New York: 
Basic Books, 1972), p. 322. 
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respectively. The differences between the sample and the 
population correlations arc not significant**" Immisrants 
educated in their 4\ome countries display the same educa- 
tion-economic success correlations relativ^e to each other 
as do the members of the U-S. population relative to their 
own group* But this does not imply that the immigrant's 
education places him at the same point in the x)ccupal ional 
status distribution as the native worker, whichi^is tVe 
topic of the next ' chapter. 



^The two confidence limits for sarrple's education- 
occupation correlation are .32 to .65 and for the educa- 
tion-Sjalary correlation are .07 to .47 at the .95 level 
of probability. / • 



CHAPTER VI 

IMMIGRANT MANPOWER UTILIZATION 

It is usually assumed that immigrant manpower is not 
utilized, to its fullest extent. There are so many obsta- 
cles that hobble immigrants that this assumpt ion^ is usual- 
ly taken at face value* Immigrants ^ . in order to use their 
abilities to the fullest, must overcome the language bar- 
rier, make social adjustments, become accustomed to changes 
in^ climate, adapt their skills, contend with employer bias, 
etc. It is logical to expect ^nderutiHzation. 

Underutilization of manpower can be defined in terms 
of the worker *.s occupational expedience, his education and 
his incidence of unemployment. If the skills required for 
a man's present job are less complicated than those of his 
previous job or if his authority and responsibility are 
diminished, he is underemployed. Similarly,, if a worker's 
education is significantly higher than the average educa- 
tional attainment for' that occupation, he is being under- 
utilized. And even more obviously, if an able-bodied ^rrtan 
who wants to work is not Employed, he is considered unem- 
ployed and, therefore, underutilized manpower. 

This latter condition was not found to be a problem 
of the immigrants in the sample. None were unemployed at 
the time of the survey. Also the question used to as- 
certain this problem actually measures the longest duration 
of unernployment and nothing more. This turned out to 
average two months. Unemployment was not mentioned as a 
problem by the immigrants. They gave the investigator 
the impression that they are job hustlers willing to under- 
take any kind of employment rather than remain idle. There- 
for e, this aspect .g( undexuti IXzat^^ ^not„ be 4eaLt with 
further. 
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Fin dings 

Occupationai Ihiderut il ization 

To ascertain whether or not iminisranLs are nmlor- 
utilized in terms of their previous occupational status, 
the research design calls for testing the hypothesis that 
the immigrant's present occupational status (in the United 
States) is significantly different from his J as t home occu- 
pational status i The previous finding in Chaptei^ V t hat 
last homo occupation correlated significantly with present 
occupation does not necessarily negate the hypotliesi? since 
the correlation technique relies on relative distance 
rather than ahsolute. That is, if native and* U.S. occu- 
pational distributions are very different but nevertheless 
immigrants retain their relative positions, a significant 
correlation would be obtained. 

In order to determine if this correlation refJects 
equivalent occupational status or relative OQCupat i or «i I 
status the mea^s for the two occupational distributions 
were compared. Table 4.5 presents the difference of the 
means test for- correlated data. The means for last home 
occupational status and present occupational status are 
38.6 and 23.4 respectively. The difference between these 
means is significant which suggests that the distributions 
are not equivalent. Further, a chi-square test of unequal 
distribution was found significant (see Table 6.1) also ^ 
providing evidence that the occupational distributions qr^ . 
not the same. Thus, the null hypothesis , which states 
that the immigrant *s native and U.S. occupations are not 
significantly different, is rejected. i 

Although the immigrant's last home occupational 
-status and present occupational status are significantly 
correlated, the means of the distributions are signifi- 
cantly different as are the two distributions when tested 
* by means of the chi-square statistic. The direction of 

^ . 173 
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TABLE 6.1 ■ 

NATIVE AND PRESENT U.S. OCCUPATIONS OF THE SAMPLE 



Occupational 
Category- 



Native 
Occupation 

r 



Present 
-Occupation 



Rrofessionals and 
Managers 

Sales and Clerical 

Blue Collar^ 

Service and- 
Laborers 

Totals 



20 
11 
41 



81 



7 
7 

30 

37. 



4.91** . 
1.51 , 
2.01* 



■4-. 60 



Ch i- square = 51.6'5 P<.01 d£ = 3 

*Signi£icant at the .05 confidence level 
**Sig^ii£icant at the .01 confidence level 

Note: The number o£ cases in the present occupatioal 
categories were used as expected frequencies in calculating 
the chi-square 'and Z values. Jhis is the "goodness o£ fit'' 
application of the chi^^quare! 



^Operatives and craftsmen 



this change in occupational status appears to_be downward 
since the mean for present occupational status is signifi- 
cantly lower than last home occupational status. Also an 
examination of the \Z values for each row in TablQ (3.1, ^ 
whi^h categorized the immigrants in combined occupational 
^Oy^oiSpings ^ reveals that a larige number of immigrants moved 
inta the service and laborer joccupations and out of the 
professional-managerial and operatives-crafts occupatio^is . 
The Z value for the sales and! clerical occupations is not 
significant which indicates that there were no important 
changes in these occupations. 

Educational Underutilizat ion 

Tlie hypothesis to test the assertation that i^mfnigrants 
-ane-.underutilized in regard to their educational attainment 
•holds that immigrants and non-immigrants in the, same occu- 
pational categories will have signif icaiit-^^dyf;!^ 
their education. The D. C.^ population statistics are. 
actually. estimates calculated by assuming that the popula- ' 
tion in each educational category" used by the Census Bureau 
are evenly distributed among the grades. x.obJbaijied in the 
category.. - This was done for three populations in- the 
District of Columbia, the total population, the black, and 
the Spanish language population (see ^Table 6.2) . 

The tests for significant differences were carried 
out only on the total population (see Table 6.3). The 
chi-square was calculated by squaring the Z values and ad- 
ding them. The chi-square is significant at the '.01 Level 
_oX--^onf idence. The Z value is significantly different for ' 
four of the six occupational categories but in each in- 
stance the mean for the D. C. population is higher than 
the mean £o) he sample. Although the null hypotheses can 
be rejected^x^r these four categories, the direction of 
difference is opposite to what was expected. Therefoi'e, 
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TABLE 6.3 

'MEAN EPI'CATION OF SAMPLE -TOTAL D, C. POPULATION IN , SIX 

OCCUPATIONAL CATEGORIES 



Occupatijonal . Mean Standard-. 
Category. Education Number Deviation 



I^r9fessionals and . » 

Managers- . • ;! ' _ " 

. Sample 11.7- , ' . 7 5.S5 -2. 59**, 

Population 14.9- 48,755 3.25 

Clerical Workers . 

Sample 11. 0 7 2. 1g - . 76 • 

" Population 11.9 27,257 3.14 ; ' 

Craftsmen 

Sample 10.0 ' " 24 3.66 .68 * 

■ Population 9.48 22,360 3.74 

Operatives, trans- 
pout andlnon- . . 
transports " ■ " 

Sample ^ 6.4 7 . 2.77 -2.15* 

'Population 9.32 965 ■ 3.60 

Laborers 1 

' Sample - 4.2 ' ^ 9 2.17 -3.29** 



Population. 8.3 " 14 ,435 \ 3.74 

vice Wo-rkers ' ' ^ 

, Sample - 8.0 28 3.50 

t Population ,..9.4 ■ 28082 2.. 90 



Chi-squa«re ■= 30.16 P<.01 df = 5 

*Significant at the .05 confidence, level 
**Signi';f ican-t at the .Oi confidence level * 

• Note: D. C. population ,^'tatistics are treated as true 
population means and standard, deviations. For sources, see 
Table ^.2. 



the asserted on that immigrant s are ertucal ional ly under- 
utilized is not ujiheld by the statistical test, which 
actually indicates the opposite. 

An unexpected aspect' of the* previous test is that 
some of the immiigra'nts ' educational means are very similar 
in the different occupational categories. In Table 6.2 
none of the ed'ucat Lo'nal means for vthe immigrants is twejvTe 
years, the number generally required for' a high school 
diploma in the United States. The white collar occupa- 
tional categories, professional-managerial a.nd clerical, 
have njeans of 11 ..7 and 11.0 respectively;, cra/tsmen, who 
"f'are bfue collar workers' average slightly ilower at 10.01 
This observation "prompted 'thp investigator to test dif- 
ferences iri-the distribution of the immigrants themselves 
in terms of their occupational and educational 1 evels . 

, It was 1 expected 'that high schoul graduates" would 
tend to be iri^ the white collar jobs and nbn-^high school 
"^graduates wouldHlfe in the blue "collar jobs if ieducation j 
at this level were a factor in their occuj^at iohal distri- 
bution. Table^'6.4 shows a non-significant difference, in 

the/groups. Thus, rfon-high sciiool graduates are just as 

' . / ' 

•'•This is the technique employed in Jphnston^s sludy^ 
o,f the underutilization of Polish immigrants in Australia. 
R. Johnston,, "The Occupational Distributiori and the Level \ 
of Education of Polish "Immigrants in Western Australia,/' 
International Immigration ; Vol. 3 (1965), 217-222.; 

p ' b 

'Generally in tat in America, six 'years of secondary 
education is required for graduotion* In some countries 
the "bachillerafo" is not conferred until successful com- 
pletion of examinations. In th^s study, successful com- 
pletion of the secondary level is considered equivalent 
to high school. . ' 
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TABLE 6.4 

CONTINGENCY TABLE FOR THE SAMPLE BY pCCUPAT'.ON IN THE UNITED 

STATES AND EDUCATION ~ ' 

* ■ \ I 



Education Level 



Non-Secondary 
Graduates 



Seconclary 
Graduates 



Total 



White Collar 
Blue '^Collar 



7.5' 
52.5 



(10.4) 



b / 



(49.6)y 



6.5 (3.6) 14.0 
14.5 (17.4) 67f0^ 



Total ^TTTD y 21,0 

Chi- square = 3.78;^^f = 1, P>.05 



81.0 



^Includes Yates' correction. . 

^Expected^ frequencies are in parentheses. 
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likely^ to be in white, colla^r jobs as ^he high sc:h'pol\ 
graduates.. / i 



J /^Ithough this finding ^could be valid it still mih^ 
not be pertinent if a si>mil^r state of affairs'- exists \\^ith 
the- population data. In^Tablle 6.5, the hypothesis is 



tested lhat there /is a significantly higher propolntion o\f 



opo!nti( 



'immigrants with high school education in blue coljlar job 
^ ' \ ' 1 i 

than non;-immigrants • The Z value is .01 level, of| prob- 
ability.!^ The D./ C. population' proportions a^re ta'ken to be\ 
the population proportions for the sample under ^.{tudy,; 
thus, the ap^opriate test for' differenc e betw een the 
proportions^ is a single-sample test. | 

These tests provide .evidence that immigrants having 
completed secondary„education or more are not working in 
white collar jobs in greater proportions than those with 
less than seinnrndafy education. The proportion /of immi- 
grants with secondary education or more in white coliar 
jpb§ is significantly lower tlhan the corresponding pro- , 
portion qif the non-immigrant population. 

, I Discus$ion \ 



\ 



Th'e findings are generally clear in testing the , 
premise that Spanish-speaking immigrants are occupational^ 
lyl underutilized while they are not clear as to whether or 
no\^ Spanish-speaking immigrants are educationaiiyj^der- 

^utalized. The chi-square test of jt he^^c^upational distri- 
butions resulted in a significant difference. Similarly, 
there is a significant difference in the me^n occupant ional 

~st:atTrs"be]tween th^'^Tio^ cpuntry job and the job in the 
United^jSt'a'Tes . Since the means are different, then, the 
si?gnificaht correlation must indicate that relative, lo 
these different means the immigrants are at occupational 
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. . TABLE 6.5 . 

COMPARISON OF SMIPLE' AND D. C, POPULATION PROPORTIONS OF 
HIGH SCHOOL' GRADUATES COR EQUIVALENT) IN WHITE AND BLUE 
' . COLLAR 'OCCUPATIONS 







High School Graduates 




Sample 


Population 


White^ Collar 


.33 (7)^ 


^ .68 (67, .688) 


Blue Collar 

t 


.67 (14) 


*.32 (32,569) 


Total 


1.00 (21) 


1.00 (100 ,-257) 


DiFference between 
occupations, Z = 


proportions in blue collar 
3.44, P<.01' 



^Number o£ cases a're in parentheses. 
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staliu^es In the" U.S. whicn are equivalent in rank to llieir 
.statuses in the , home country* hMrthermore , tlie U.S. mean 
occupational status is significantly lower than the home 
country *s^ mean occupational status pointing out the slip- 
page- in overall occupational status. 

In short, the immigrants are in occupations general- 
ly below the status of their occupations in their home 
countries. Much of" this is accounted for by the movement 
of a significant number of immigrants into the service and 
labor occupations and ^out of the other categories except 
sales and clerical. Part of it must al^o be attributed 
to an overall slippage in status throughout the occupation- 
al status distribution although the relative status ^ank ^ 
tends to remain the same from home fcountry occupation to 
U.^. occupation. 

The tests of educational underutilization reproduce 
the findings of Fogel concerning the Mexican-Americans in 
the Southwest and Johnston concerning Polish immigrants in 
Australia (see Chapter II).. Fogel found that Mexican- 
Americans are cverachievers in terms of their educational 
attainment vis-a-vis the "Anglo" population. Tlie Spanish- 
speaking .immigrants in the District of Columbia have mean 
educations significantly below the population means in four 
out of six occupational categories* Johnston demonstrated 
tha the .Polish immigrants are only underutilized if they 
^ have secondary education but not elementary dr university. 
Spanish-speaking immigrants having completed a secondary 
education or more are also underutilized. In addition^ 
Spanish-speaking immigrants have significantly fewer of 
their ranks in the white collar occupations (and i::on- 
versely more in* the blue^ collar occupations) than the D. C. 
population, even when years of schooling are taken into 
account. • ' 

It , is not easy to reconcile these apparently contra- 

^ 

dictory findings. On the one hand, the Spanish-speaking 
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immigrants are overachievers and, on the other han^t, there 
seems to be fewer of their numbers in the white collar oc- 
cupations than one would expect. A closer look at the mean 
educational attainments (see Table 6.2) of the immigrants 
in the occupational categories offers some suggestions for 
dealing with this dilemma. Three of the significant mean 
differences are in blue collar and, for .the most part, 
semi-skilled occupational categories. Employment require- 
ments for these occupations would most likely not be direct- 
ed at limiting hiring to graduates of the secondary .educa- 

^ 3 
tioh level as would white collar employment practices. 

The District of Columbia workers in these categories ar;e 
below the mean education for their population. So there 
is the general tendency in tjiese blue^collar occupations 
to draw from the lowest educational ranks of "the pool of 
available manpower; these ranks in the immijgrant manpower 
pool are much lower than they are for non- immigrant man- 
power. 

The other mean .educational attainment of the sample 
which is significantly lower than the population is in the 
professional-managerial category. This is surprising 
until *it is realized "that musicians are considered pro- 
f,essionals. In the sample there were a singer and^. a drum- 
iher with less than secondary education. They accounted 
for two out of the four professionals* Managers, also in- 
cluded in the combined occupational category, do not 
necessarily require educational prerequisites for their 



3* 

A 1967 survey o^ the San Francisco Bay area showei 
that a high school cducatiob was the minimum requirement 
for 24 per cent of the employers of the semi-skilled while 
^this educational requirement was set by 68 per cent .of the 
employers of clerical workers. R. Collins, "Functional 
and Conflict Theories of bducational Stratification,'' in 
Kducation: Structure and Societ y, ed. by B. R» Cosin 
(Baltimore: Penguin Books, 197lTi Table 1, p. 176. 
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positions. In the case of the sampJe, they were the most 
skilled at their trade and gained a position' of ^uper- * 
vision probably because of a combination of being; expert 
and being very responsible.' Their skill is of a type 
that can be picked up on the job* For example, in one 
case, an immigrant began as a bus boy and pjpogressively 
moved up to wine steward, waiter, bartender, headwaiter, 
and, finally, manager. 

^Thei\e is also the question of levels of educational 

opportunity which are different i n" the L atin American 

countries and the United States. This difference disturbs 

the usual expectations one has for the relationship between 

ability and educational attainment. The ^availability of' 

» 

schools with the full run of grades would be the primary 
determiner of educational attainment for individuals in dif- 
ferent countries vhen abilities and motivations are equaJ . 
Since the typical inrimigjant has not finished secondary^ 
school, in the educational frame of reference of the United 
States, he is a dropou't and a failure. But since the immi- 
grant graduated from elementary school, in the frame of 
reference of many Latin American countries, he is a success. 
This difference in educational opportunity is reflected in 
a hypothetical comparison of individuals with equal abili- 
ties from different countries. Although their abilities and 
motivations may be equivalent, they have different educa- 
tional attainments. Therefore, if it is true that^ the im- 
migrants are overachievex-^s in terms of their education, al- 
though one explanation is probabl^y a high achievement moti- 
vation, part of the answer is due to differing educational 
opportunities in the Latin American countries and the 
United States. 

In summary , "Spanish-speaking immigrants are not work- 
ing in occupations in the United States equivalent to their 
occupations in their native coutitries. Although they appear 
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to be educational overachievers much of this is a re- 
Hection of the generally Jower ievei of education in 
hat in American countries and in the ft-roup of immigrants' 
themselves. Actually,' there are fewer Spanish-speaking^ 
immigrants in the white collar occupations than is ex- 
pected from the population proportions even when educa- 
tj.on level is taken into account* There seems to be an 
uhderutilization of graduates of secondary school (or 
its equivalent) who are not being employed in occupations 
commensurate with their educational attainment. 
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CHAPTER VII - .. 

CONCLUSIONS AND RECOM^ENDAT-l.ONS 

I 

Summary 

This rese^^rcli project has been directed toward 
answering four questions: V 
T.~ \vliat are the characteristics of Spanish-speaking im- 

migrants in the District of Columbia and how do tliey 

compare with other populations? 

2. \\^at is the relationship beiween the native educa- 
^ tion of Spanish-speaking immigrants and their U.Si 

occupation and income? . * 

3. Are Spanish-speaking immigrants underiit ilized in the 
U,S. economy? 

4. \^at implications do the first three problems' have 
for further research ^d in setting policy for man- 
power training programs which include Spanish-speaking 
immigrants among th^ir clients?^ . . 

In order to guide the procedure JTor considering these 
problem^ ^ three research objectives were' delirieated. The 
first objective was to accumulate data on certain demo- 
graphic and other appropriate characteristics r;elated to 
the pr.oblem* This data was collected by means of an inter- 
view survejr in the District of Columbia, The second ob- 
jective was t^ test statistically the research hypotheses 
concerning the relationship of education \vith the following 
variables: present U.S. occupation, present L\S. salary, 
last home occupation, ai>d English proficiency. The third 
objective was addressed to the utilization. of Spanish- 
speaking immigrant manpower and sought to test the hy- 
potheses that' there is a significant difference in, native 
occupation, present U.S. occupation and in the education 
of. immigrants and non-immigrants in the same occupationaJ 
categories. 

• • . ; 188' 
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Whirc-^s to follow undertakes to arrive at concJu- • 
sions .for eachotte^i" the original quest ionj<. The first 
three ouestions <tre anJfwered »in the section on conclu- 
sions'. The second sectio^^e-l^neates the limitations 
which' qualify the interpretation M^^e findings and set 
the conclusions, implications and reconimeiidatlons in' th'eir 
proper perspective. The final tjwo sections deal with the 
fourth question. These sections present implications for 
fu'rther research and recommendations for manpower develop^ 
ment policiesV, " * . . 



'"' t^onclusions 



The "Typical." iSpanish-Speaking Immignant 

I nSy~way of summarizing the characteristics, a sta- 
tistical description of the "typical" male Spanish-speak- 
ing immigrant of the sample will be outlined based on ' , 
meaffu^s of central tendencies and frequency distributions. 
T-h^ -composite immigrant is thirty-seven years old from El 
Salvador, Guatemala or the Dominican Republic and has been- 
in the United S\tates for about five years. He is brown 
(mestizo) and "was the second male child born in his family. 
He is married and has about two children of his awn. 

I 

In his native country he completed eight years of 
schooling before entering the labor force. His first .job 
was as an apprentice in the craft trades. His last job 
before migrating was as a craftsman, such as a tailor or 
carpenter, like his father Ijefore him. He earned, about 
S89 a week on that .job. ^ 

In the Unit^Jd Sc^ates the Spanish-speakibg-^mmi^grant 
first worked as a bus boy. He earned only three doU-virs 
mor.e than in his- last home occupation. Currently, he is 
earning S140 a week as a kitchen helper* or craftsman in th 
construction industry. Since* he came to the United' Stat es 

* « 
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for economic reasons /the fact that he is earning fifty- 
- one dollars more at his present' occupation than at his 
last home occupation has been one o^ the reasons for 
deciding to remain and to become a citizen. 

^ He seems to have adjusted fairly well to his new 
environment. Perhaps part of this is due to the biir- ' 
geoning Spanish-speaking community now' in the District 
of Cplumbia."^ He speaks halting English. Although-he 
is able to communicate sufficiently to count some native 
North Americans among hpLs friends, he says his greatest . 
problem is the language barrier. He is a member of an 
organization i^ the Distr:^ct and knows who the active 
members of the community are. 

The comparison of tlTe^ immigrant ' s characteristics 
to those of other populations reveals that Spanish- 
speaking immigrants tend to resemble the black popula- 
tion in the District more than the total Spanish language 
population, which in turn tends to resemble the White 
population. In making reference to the Spanish language 
population, then, it will be important to differentiate 
among the sub-populations . This study has identified . one 
suV--popjalatron^i the immigrants , which stands apart from 
the over-all Spanish language population on certain telling 
s ocio economise characteristics . * t . 

The Relationship of Education » . 

to Economic Succes s ~ / 

In anticipating the conclusions of this resaarch, it . 
was believed that the immigrant's native education "measured 
by the highest grade completed woul^ indicate success in 



Eleanor Rogg, "The Influence of a Strong Refugee 
Community on the Economic Absorption of its Members, 
International Migration Review , Vol. 5, No. 4 (Winter, 
1971), 474-481. - . 
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securing a Job and earning a living. The data ^eems to ^ 
bear thi^ out. Edufetion obtained in the home . country 
varies as does occupational status and earning.^ in the 
United States. Thus, the relationship between education 
and economic success, as measured by occupation and 
earnings, is a positive one and is significant in that 
education predicts economic success more than can be ex- 
pected by chance. ^ ,y 

This correlation feeems to be of the same magnitude 

as the comparable relationship in the U.S. population. 

For 1962^ it was found that education explained 10 per 

cent of the variance in income for a sample of the total , 

U.S. population compared to the 8 per cent for the same 

relationship in the sample of Spanish-speaking immigrants. 

For the natj^onal sample", education explain^ 36 per ,cent 

of the variance in occupational sta+us while in the sample . 

of immigrants the corresponding figure is -25 per cent. The 

differences in the correlations are not statistically sig- 
2 

nificant. . ' • * ^ 

The length of time that the immigrant has been in 
the United States and his* work experience in years do r\ot 
disturb significantly the relationship between education and 
economic success. It had been anttcipatjed that if the ef-- 
fects of time in .the United States were elim-inated", the cor- 
relation between education and economic "success would in- 
crease.. Actually the opposite occurred, although the amount 
■ of change is not meaningful. Further analysis' reveal od that 
immigrants who h'hve'been in the United States longer are 
better educated ^or eir ,age than the others, which explajLn.^ 
the unexpected infiuence .of time. Similarly, work evperi- 
en.ce does not appear to be an advantage for SpanisIi-.-penk- 
ing immigrants in achieving higher occupational statuses. ^ 



''The correlations from the national sample are found 
in Peter M, Blau and Otis D. Duncan, Th&' American Occupa- 
tional Striictur^e -(Mew York: John Wi 1 ey and Sons , 1 .967 ) , ' i) - 
402, and Christopher Mencks, : et al. , Inetiualjty (N'ew York 
Basic Books, 1972), p. 322. 
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The correlation between education and economic suc- 
cess is redyced^ by .eliminating the effects of the occupa- 

♦ - - 

tional variables since all of the inJfluohco .of education 
works through the immigrant's previous occupations, es- 
pecial^ly his first job. The immigrant's first home occu- 
pation removes so much of 'the effects of education from 
both components of economic success (present occupation 
and earaings) that educatidn loses its signi-f icant ' rela- 
tionship with each of* them. 

English proficiency is^ hot a factor in the immiy 
grant's present occupation beyond its association with 
•educational attainment. Education explains 44 per cent of 
the variance in English proficienpy and, in turn, English 
p^^oficiency 'explains 21 per cent of the ^variance in present 
occupation. However,^ statistical procedures indicate tliat 
when th^ effects of educational attainment are partialled 
out of Ihe 'relationship of EngJLish proficiency to occupa- 
tion, the'* relationship ceases to be significant. Thus, 

education exerts influence On present occupation and Eng- ' 
lish proficiency simultaneously and i"s the common source of 
their relationship. In regard to the \relat ionship between 
English proficiency and earnings, not qven the simple. cor- 
relation is significant. \ ' 

Further analysis revealed even more about the reJa- 
tionship between educ^ti-on and economic succe^ss, -"^Phe- • 



nature of this' relationship is dependent upon how these , 
variables Qre distributed among^ the immigrants.. The rela- 
tionship pf education to we^ly earnings, qan probably be 
attributed completely to^**t he, group of immigrants with col- 
Jeg^ educatior^ *who 'differ greatly in earnings when compared 
to ^.he rest of the sample. For the most part, then., the 
''relationship between exiucation and earnir|gs ddpends on the 
^2^ig;iif icant assc^ciation between ^being fiP college graduate 
and weekly earnings since n^reekly earnings *is not signifi- 
cantly associated vith the other leVels of education. Edu- 
^c at ion explains 19/-per -cent more of the variance, in occii- 



^|-per-cenx more oi tne variance, m ^^^^q 
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pation and 36 per cent^ more^ of the variance in earnings 
when a •non-linear mode] is employed. 

Tp summary, the native educatiop of the immigrant 
is an Indicator of his economic success in the United/ 
States'. By kno.wing the immigrant's educati'onal leveJ , it 
is possible to pre'dict his occupational status with 25 
per cent greater accuracy than knowing only the mean ac- 
cupatibnal status^^d to predict his earnings with 8 per' 
cent mo~re accuracy than knowing only the mean eariiings. the 
nature of the relationship between educationl and earnings 
is dependent, for the most part on the difference in income^ 
.when a few highly educated immigrants are compared to the 
rest. In defining the relat i-o^iship sequentially, the- in- 
fluence of the immigrant's education on bojlx occupation and 
earnings is transmitted ikdirectly throug^h his first occu- 
pation in his home crrrafvCrfy. ' ' , ' 

Ut^ilizatioh of Spanish-^Speaking. * , 



Immigrant Manpower 



be undeputitized. The s 
Spanish-s peaking immigra 



It is usually assxined th\t immigrant^manpower will 



ame assumption was made for the 
its in the District of Columbia. 



The expectations were that this group -of immigrants would 
be bnderujtilized in termfi of their previous occupations. 

: w^s anticipated that the general 
in Latin America as compared to 



In terms of 'education,, i 
lower- le.vel of education 



the United States might not allow a stralg<ht;^forxaxd\ com- 



parison of immigrant and 



non-immigrant workers, especially 



in the less [skilled occupations. , . ^ ' 

Tlie results indica-:e ^that immigrants are <lef infte^ly 
underemployed in the Unii:ed States compared to their \l 
j)revjou.s home occupations. Although the immigrant.^ £ re 
ranked in their occupational status in generally the same 
order in' the United States as they were in' their native 
countries; their occupational status is typically Ipuer. 
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Much of , this .loss is probably the result of immigrants 
wOrk-^n^* In the service occupations in grcciter numbers ttuin 
in lh6ip native country. , . 

7 

In regcird to educational iinderutiliziition, the re- 
su l/is present contradict of y evidencp if tciken at fapc , 
v^yiuec On the one h^nd, in four-of six o'ccupat i'onar xat- 
.^egories the mean education or .the , immigrants is ^igrifi- 
/cantl-y lower .than for non-immigrants ijn tjte District of 
Columbia, i On th^ other hand, there ane fewer imiur^rants 
in white collar occupations than one would expect frqm 
the proportion of immigrants having high schodl education. 
Furthermore, therej a^re fewer immigrants in white col J ar ' 
jobs in comparisonf^ vj^ith non-immigrants of comparable edu- . 
jcational background^. Thus., the^ immigrants are over- 
achievers according^ to the ""f irst finding and underuti-^ 
lized according *t,o the second. 

- These findings can be reconciled by- considering 
4:hat tjie^ immigrants lower fnean education is ja ref. lection 

^of'''^t\{e gc-ueijal Iqwer level 'tjof e^uca;tion in the Latin^ 

American countries and that immigra'nts are f o!r the most ^ 
part^ in pc/upations. whi<:h do, not emplrasr/e educational 
qualifications . Therefore , the. finding, that immigVan.ts - 
are overemployed educationally, in comparison {with non- 
imirfigrants is primarily illusory. | - 

/ ' * ' ^ ^ ^ ^ 

I In short, there is at significantly greater pro- 



portion of immigrants in the Ulue co^llar ^ccupat ions than 
is vyarrarit^.d by their* propiortion with a secondary educa- 
-t ±0^1^ or more in cojnparjjSi)n— w-i~t-h^ ndn-immigrant District 
popuia.t-ion. Immigrants are -wbrjlcing 'in U.S. occupations 
generally *lower in 5^tatus than their nativfe occupatioas 
and many more immigrants are working in the less sk,i-lled. 
'service occupations ^in th^lf.-S/.^ than .in their ^om^ 
countries. Thus,'^all immigr ants in the .Dist ^rict vAend to' 
be underutilized occupatlonally and immigi^ajits who have 
completed secondary educatian or more are underutilised 



educationally. 
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Iiimi tat ions of Findings 

The conclusions and implications derived from the 
findings are only as accurate as the data on which they 
arc based and the assumptions of the research design. Some 
of these limitations are inherent in the procedure oi 
measuring the characteristics. These were recognized from 
the beginning. Other limitations ' are inherent in the er- 
rors of sampling and serve to channel the generalizations 

•J 

of the data to that part of the immigrant population which 
is actually represented by the sample. 

The limitations which were unavoidable in the pro- 
cedure are mainly those associated with. the accuracy of 
the subjects' responses and the inability to control the 
correspondence of the units of measurement. Thus, meas- 
uring education in grades does not control for quality or 
type and even occupations with ;the same title have dif- 
ferent functions or degrees of responsibility according to 
location. It is assumed that the subjects were frank and 
it i's believed that, except where there is real likelihood 
of forgetting, there was not much distortion in the re- 
sponses. 

The statistical analysis of the data was also limited 
^by certain assumptions and should 'be, considered with these 
\n mind-. Categorization of pata always involves a certain 
arbitrariness which can color the findings. The correlation 
methods depend on the** assumptions of linearity, additivity, 
and .hcteroestadicity . In the principal . relationships under 
investigation it was found that the assumption of linearity 
does not provide the best description of the relationships; 
not a.s much informat^ion is lost by relaxing this assumption 
for tho correlation pf education to occupation as that of 
education to earnings. 

The findings are also LimiteJ by the composition of 
the sample. There are no survey or census data describing 
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specifically the population of the study • To gain some 
degree of insight into the population, related data was 
utilized although it is not exactly comparable. By 
making use of this data and utilizing what is known about 
the refusals and non-responses, several comments can be 
made about the representativeness of the .sample to the 
population. 

The sample approximates best the areas of moderate 
and high concentrations of the Spanish-speaking people. 
This corresponds closely to what is generally known as 
"The Spanish-speaking community" in the District of 
.Columbia and tangential areas. Since most of this area 
is also characterized by medium and low rent housing, the 
sample may underrepresent more affluent immigrants. Ising 
combined broad occupational categories the sample was not 
found to be significantly different from the 1971 Spanish- 
American immigration inflow. Thus, on a variable kndwn 
to be highly associative with the principal variables in 
this study, the sample apparently is fairly representative. 

From what is know^n about the refusals and non-re- 
sponses, the sample tends to overrepresent the more s>uc- 
cessful immigrant with few personal problems. It neglects, 
however, the immigrants who are continually occupied in 
their work and those who tend to have strong ties with 
their native country and plan on returning, neither of 
which a*re likely to be typical. 

Since the limitations of the sample are based on data 
not directly applicable to the survey population and the 
knowledge about the refusals ,and non-response are partial 
and non-systematic,, the degree of variance from the survey 
population is not known. In any event, future studios of 
Spanish-speaking immigrant populations are needed to tG.->t 
the conclusions of this study. 
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^ Implications foi' I'^irther- Kcsonrch 

The h'linction of Kducation in Society 

There a^re two vie.ws which describe how education 
functions in society. The position of funct ionalism is ^ 
that the educational system equips the individual with\ 
certain skills and talents required for the optimum func- 
tioning of^>spciety.'^ The other view, the conflict theory, 
holds that the status groups in society contrive through 
their power and. prestige to limit entry into thei-^ groups 
by controlling cefrtain features of the educational system 
and the occv^ational structure (see above, pp. 13 and 26). 
The findings of this study seem to support the functional 
position in one ..respect and the conflict theory in anather 

The Qonclusion was drawn that education is an in- 
dicator of economic success^ for the immigrants and that 
its influence on present occupation is indirect. It was 
reported that father's occupation plays no part in the 
relationship between education and present U.S. occupation 
but that it does in the relationship education to l^st 
home occupation. In other words, the effects of the statu 
group origin of the immigrant plays a part in determining 
home occupation but does not seem to be involved in de- 
termining the immigrant's U.S. occupation. The relation- 
ship of education to occupation for the immigrant in the 
United States seems to follow the tenets of functions lism 
while the same relationship in his native country can be 
at least partially explained by the conflict theory. 

Because they have separated themselves from their 
native society and culture, immigrants offer a unique 
opportunity to assess the usefulness of the funct ionr list 
and conflict theories* The study of immigrants and Iheir 
occupational patterns in the United States allow for some 
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assumptions to bv made about the cfrocts of the status 
KiH)ups 0^1 aceupalionf Although the status Kioup of the 
iimnip;r*aut could have accounted' foi' his educational at- 
tainment, the effects of the status group^on occupation 
would be mitigated by the act of migration and the sub- 
sequent change of societal context. In other words, 
employers are less apt to recognize the social class 
membership of a foreigner than of a native. Also, the 
informal network of'social relationships which could in- 
fluence employers would probably be inoperative in tl e 
United States. ICmployers are more likely to regard ^.n 
immigrant's educational attainment free of the usual 
social connotations and' define education in terms of its 
actual qualification for the job rather than as an in- 
dication of status.. 

For example, the correlation between education and 
present occupation is significantly stronger than the 
one between education and his first occupation in the 
United States (.50 vs. .35, t = 2.01, P<.05). This may 
indicate that' as the immigrants have time to overcome the 
obstacles which are amenable to individual adjustment , 
tjiey tend Jo gravitate toward the occupations which njost 
correspond to their skills and talents as reflected ly 
"Their educational attainment. If the argument above is 
accepted, this process operates independent of the ir f lu- 
ence of status group membership. Further research wl ich 
compares immigrants to natives might lead to greater 
understanding of the interconnection among the power and 
prestige of the status group, employers* subjective in- 
terpretations of education as status, and education an 
indicator of talent and skills, all of which play a i-art 
in determining occupational placement. 

Another advantage ^of studying a culturally different 
population such as immigrants is to test the universe lity 
of hypotheses genera t€^d in a uni-cultur^^^ 
example, in the sampleof_Spani-sh^^eaking immigranti^ , the 
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correlation between education and last home occupation is 
not significantly different from the \^6i*ro 1 ation between, 
>^ education and pi^osenl U.S. occupation. h'urther, both of 
these correlations are not significantly different from 
the correlation of the same relationship in the U.S. popu;- 
lation. in the same ve?n, Sicron found that the struc- 
tures of occupations,' ranked by mean educational, levels, 
were not significantly different in forty-five countries/^ 
There seems to be a universal principle, operating that 
merits "further analysis. This analysis ought to seek to- 
establish the significance and magnitude of this reja- 
tionship in' diverse populations^ A sfudy by Jones com- 
paring occupational achievement in the United States and 

* 4 
Australia has taken a step in this direction. I'Yirther- 

more, it would lead to greater understanding of the func- 
tion of education in society if such things as cultural 
differences, differences in the content and quality of 
education and types -of economies were taken into account. 

Cross-cultural studies, as suggested above, could 
also throw some light on the degree to wfiich educational 
attainment predicts relative or absolute occupational po- 
sition. In^ the sample of Spanish-speaking immigrants, 
education is significantly correlated with both native occu- 
pation and occupation in the United States to the same ex- 
tent but the occupations in the United States are signifi- 
cantly different from the occupations in the home countries. 



Moshe Sicron,! Interrelationship Between the Educa- 
tional Level and Occupational Structure of the Labor Force 
(Dissertation Submitted to the Faculty of the Graduate 
School of Arts and Sciences, University of Pennsylvania, 
1968, Unpublished). 

^Lancaster Jones, "Occupational Acl'iievement in 
Australia and the United States: A Comparative Path. Analy- 
s is , " American Journal of Sociology , Vo 1 . 77 , No . 3 
(1971 ), 527-539. 
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Kducal/iona I at t ninincTit , then, does not user il)e iho precise 
occupational status (nor perhaps even t lie broad occapa- 
tionat catoj»:oT\v) but it does seem to ascr^ibe tlie T-ela- 
tive occupational position. Accordin{i:ly , attaining a 
certain 'number of grades^^of education is not so much an 
indicator of. the particular technical skills that the 
individual has learned- or possesses. Rather it is either 
an indication of a capacity which translates into specific 
.job skills through experience or,^ in terms of the con- 
flict theory, a reflection of the special status desired 
by employers. This type of reasoning leads to the argu- 
ment, that the occupational status of the individual is 
primarily a function of the forces operating^ in the labor 
piarket and that the educational distribution of the oc- 
, cupationaL structure tends to be a function of educational 
supply rather than demand (see above pp. 27-29). 

Education and the Economic 

Absorption of Immigrants ^ 

The theoretical orientation of this study was to 
apply the model of occupational status attainment as of- 
fered b^r Blau and Duncan (see above, p. 12) to the process 
of economic absorption of immigrants. Since their model 
places the variable of educational attainment in a crucial 
position in explaining occupational status, it was also 
hypothesized that the education of immigrants received 
in their native countries would be important in influ- 
encing the occupational attainment and earnings of Spanish- 
speaking immigrants. The results of this study support 
this reasoning. 

\^en some of the other variables" in Blau and Dun- 
can's model are included in the analysis, modifications 
in their working model become apparent. In determining 
Last home occupation, education mediates the effects of 
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fathei^'s occupation aiur is influentiaJ in its own i^ighL 

in a fllrect ()tilh atul 'Ln an indirect |)ut h by means oT first 

home occupation. Thus, in the home counti-y, education 

plays essentially the same role Tov immigrants as it docs 

ir Blau qnd Duncan'^s model of the U.S; population,. 

In determining? present occupation in the United 
States, however, education* has no net direct effects 
since first ho«7ie occupation apparently transmits all of 
the influence oJ^-educat ion. Or, in different terms, edu- 
cation is a direct determinant of occupational status ,in 
the society in which the education was received. It be- 
comes .a background variable,- though, in determining occu- 
pational status in the country of immigration. /further 
analysis using the path ;anaJysis method would identify 
in more detail the direct and indirect effects of all the 
determinants, 'rtiis study serves to point out that educa- 
tional attainment should certainly be included\as a vari- 
able Un the analysis and Suggests its paths of o^eter- 
mination. 

In addition, educational attainment seems to\hc 
linked with many factors which could affecL economic^ .In- 
tegration^^ Educational attainment is linked to fa?ai.l^v 
background, ^(as 'measured by father's occupation), Englx^sh 
prof iciency,\^ North American friends, work experience, and 



non-formal education in the United States.^ There were 
findingfs which\ linked education to certain motives to \ 
migrate to the\United States and to certain problems as an 
immigrant. ^ Grer^ter understanding of the role of education 
in economic integration could be acquired by exploring; the\ 
attitudinal variables to^ a greater extent and including \ 
them in the regression equations with the economic variables 
along the lines of the Wisconsin model (see above, p. 21). 
This would determine whether or hot there are other indi-,^ 
rect effects from educat^dn that did not show up in. this 
study. Also, it would assess the influence of such factors 
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achievement motivation and expectations in* the relation- 
ship- between education and economic success. 

The conclusion was drawn that the degree sof econom- 
ic integration as indicated by the Immigrant 's utili- 
zation in -the labor force is below 'what i'^s expected from > 
the immigrant's previous occupation and from the pro- 
portion with a secondary education ar its equivalenl^. The 
mean time in the U.S* for the immigrants in this ,study was 
five years* At this point the immigrants are underutilized. 
But this study did not explore the possibility that there 
is a period ,of time during which immigrants typically are 
underutilized. Nor did the study determine directly that 
the cause of underutilization was employer bias although 
this is an assumption. Further research, perhaps using a 
longitudinal design or a participant observation approach, 
which probes deeply into employment practices, in regard 
tc? immigrants might help to resolve these questions. The 
finding that immigrants did raise their mean occupational 
status from first to present U.S. job is some indication 
that occupational movement can be expected. Vv^at should 
be determined is whether immigrants ever obtain an occu- 
pational status commensurate with their education and what 
factors determine, the rate of occupational mov'ement during 
this course of time. 

Recommendations for Manpower Developtijent Policies - 

• ■ • -X ■ ' ■ 

Spanish-speaking immigrants in the District of 
Columbia are not utilized, in. the labor force to the full'est 
extent of their capacity, to the detriment of both the fm-- 
migrant and the labor force, the immigrants are not being: 
utilized in terms of their previous occupational experi- 
ence and are underrepresented in white collar occupations. 
This conclusion raises the need for policies directed at 
eliminating wastage of immigrant manpower. ^r^r\ ' 

SOU 



Those policiei\ should be desi{»;ncd Tacilitate* 

wh^it appears to j)e the natural tendcncyXfbr immigrants to 
j 'O " \ - ^ 

. gr/hvitate into the occupations which most resembJe their ' 

n^tiv.e ones. Thus, there are fewer immigrants in the 
^service occupations at the time of present]^ occupation than 
at the time of firs.t U.S. occupations. Tliere were 
practically no immigrants in; the service category in their 
own countries. "Therefore, the policy should have the ob- 
jective of facilitating this natural shift from service 
back injto the crafts and operative o<:cupat ions perhaps 

by effecting the change withjn the company for which 

5 

the immigrant is currently emplo5^ed. For example, a . 
bus boy who had been a^truck driver in his country could 
be shifted .to doing deliveries for the restaurant. 

Programs which -implement this objective should 
probably be of the job-development type rather than train- 
ing programs. The job- developer would assess the immi- 
grant's skills and convey the informatian to the employer. 
The employer would then be encouraged to make full use 
of the skills. It is recognized that the immigrant may 
not be wasting time at tlie lesser job. He is in the . 
process of. making the necessary adjustments and becoming ^ 
familiar with the language and customs. But having been 
apprised of the immigrant's skill,, the employer could 
indicate to the immigrant that, in due course, after a 
pqriod of time to allow for the cultural adju^^ment, he 
would be moved to a job more compatable with his'skiJJs. 
This procedure would heighten the' morale of the immig;rant 

5 

Immigrants entering under the work preference clas- 
sification of the, immigration law must have guaranteed 
jobs before migrating. They may change jobs after a)'- ^ 
riving, however. The policy suggested here may he in con- 
•flict with work certification program of the Department 
of Labor and Immigration and Naturalization Service. Never- 
theless, man5^ immigrants *enter under non-work preference 
categories and immigrants are free to change jobs afl er 
arrival in almost all cases. 
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and benefit the employer by providing him th<j opportunity 
•to secure a steady worker (the immi j;"i»anl wouJd be moi e 
likely to stay- with the^ company kno\%;inp; that eventually^ 
he would bo moved into a more appropriate Job)^ ^ 

Certain inferences can be made about the non-fc^rmal 
educational programs attended by immig;rants since forty 
per cent o^ the sample had attended thes^ programs. These 
programs were generally either government -sponsored Jull- 
time manpower training or* English instruction provide d 
by religious groups, the adult education branch of the 
I). C. public schools and other socially-oriented pri\ate 
and public groups. Some of these^rogjrams are Xul I time • 
but the majority were not. 

These programs seem to be more conducive to the 
cultural integration of the immigrarit than to economic 
su'ccess.^ Some of the characteristics which would promote 
cultural integration, i.e., American friends and En|"lish 
proficiency, are associated with occupation. Statistical 
techniques^^however , do not find that non-formal education 



infliien^^es occupation through these other variables. These 
techniques indicafe, in fact, that the relationships of 
non--formal education to the cultural integration variables 
are diie to its correlation with education. Therefore, 
the conclusion here is that these programs tencj to capi- 
talize on the 3.mmigrant*s previous education and there are 
few signs" of any direct value. " 

0 

Part of the explanation- for a lack of direct value 
is that for many programs immigran*ts must leave their jobs 
or forego extra jobs at night to receive the instruction. " 
Thus, by receiving; instruction, the . immigrant breaks his 
occupational momentum and may even fall" back at the end 
of the program. He may have to start again at. the' sane 
level in a different occupation or even a lower level after 
the training program ends. It could be that these programs 
will, pay off in the long run, but thpy do not show sii;ns 
of value at this point.- 

2 



The lower educational level oV those who do not 
a^ttend the non-formal education proRrams^ may indicalo a ^ 
l»;onei»aJ alienation from systema/t.ic instruction, An.ecUi-. 
cational or training^ program which overlooks this pros- 
pect will always draw the more educationalJ v-oriented 
participants who value education more for its own sakei- ' 
This approach tends to minilnize the upgrading of the' 
more work-oriented or less' educated immigrant by not 
helping him integrate into industry and adapt his skills. 
The solution to this problem necessitates the training 
agency to bring the program to where the trainees are 
— the -job itself. 

The best procedure for this would probably b.e the 
job development arrangement mentioned above or an .on-the- 
job situation in ^ which ^ fellow North American workman 
would Ke chosen as the immigrant's "buddy" and be as-- 
signed to teach him English and the necessary technical 
skills. The workman and immigrant "wouJd be supervised 
by someone i-pecially trai-hed in teaching English as a 
second language, who is bilingual and has some under.-, t and ing 
of ithe-job. This person could compose vocabulary lis'ts- 
and direct the workman in his efforts to teach the immi- 
grant English and to re-tool his skills to fit the job. 
The assumption is that if the workman is given "the as- 
signment, and maybe even remunerated for his extra ef- 
forts, the close relationship between doing the task and 
the English instruction ^aould provide the ideal learning 
situation. Also the close relation^between the workman 
and the immigrant should also facilitate cultural as veil 
as economic integration. The advantages of thifa-tprocc Yuve 
might" result in a gigiiificant direct association between 
non-formal education, occupation and the cultural int-?- 
gration variables which is not dependent upon their .;om- 
mon correlation with education. ' • ^ 

Programs designed especially to teach English as a 



'•second IcinKunKC to immigrants can-bo guided hy sonic of 
the finding.- of this i-esearclu Ai tiiou|»;lv Kn^liKU pi^or 
ricicncy. is logical hy an important Tactor in detei^udning 
economic success, the findings of tills s tudy miniini/.c 
i^s infliiehce since it is completely dependent on the 

* • cducationa.1 level of the immigrants. Vppa^rent ly thoi-e 
are..,edrtain limitations on,,the level o-f proficiency /,t- 
tHinable by v^ome immigrants • These limitations are cge, 
educat^ion, and time in the United States /with education 

" being the stron^^est. " • \ 

— English iristr^uction,^ in ]i^ht of these limf^tati ons , 
should Ivave realistic object ives A Thus , as in most educa- 
tional, programs, the objectives tor. tlVe immig:rants should" 
be differentiated wfthout a uniform definition' of success 
for all individuals. It would be an injustice Lo* try to 
M>»*edetermine the degree^ of succ^s attainrrble for each 
immigrant", but when some immigrants do pot seem to respond 
,-.^-^0 instruction ^as 'readily as others it could^ be ^ssurrvJd 
when no other explanation is appropriate^ that these' 
limitation^ are operating. Furthermore, a variety of in- 
structional. method^ should be tested out on immigrants 
differing in thesje limita1:ions in order to develop ef- 
fective, methods to -overcoliie tlje limitations. 

It is likely that for the highly educated immijirants 
— although titey would probably be the most responsive — 
formal education, instruction may not be necessary. 'Fhe 
personal motivation -an.d academic background of these, imrfti- 
grants operating in the English language environment, may 
be sufficient without instructipn to allow attainment of 
considerable proficiency. Also^, courses could be shorter 

r, 

for this group. Those with little educlation, past thirty- 
fjve, and in the United- States for less than five, year's, 
would need moH» intensive instruction by well-trained 
teachers in order to achieve the higher levels of iCnglish 
proficiency. ^ 
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'APPENDIX A \ 

Till-; DKVKI.OIWNT OK THL-: INTKin' IKW Mil: I i)K 
■W'l) 'rKCIlNIQUK: TWO PILQT STUDIKS 

Vritten Questionnaires v 

: ■ \ 

The first pilot study tested the validity of using 
written questionnaires. The questionnaires were distri- 
buted to ^ classi of Spanish-speaking adult immigraVts who 
were studying English. The investigator noted the p^^ob- 
lems the st^udents encountered with the quest ionnaires \and 
informally attempted to evaluate their attitudes toward , 
the task. T\vrenty-f ive questionnaires were returned. The 
majority of the students filled them out in the investi- 
gator's presence while some students took them home and 
returned them in the following class meetings. 

Several diff icultle^*^^ with the written questionnaires 
as a method for gathering information for this study were 
nated. Students ;.who were illiterat-e or barely literate 
resisted the task and, of course, had trouble filling out 
tlie forms. Even^pme of the students with, high schobl 
educati6n displayed signs of irritation at having to go 
through the questionnaii^e, which' was only one page and 
required only several-word answers at the most. 

Another shortcoming of the written questionnaire 
was the closed-ended form of the questions. , thus, sub- 
jects who did not fit the categories and could not formu- 
late a concise explanation would simply leave the question 
unanswered • 

It .was concluded that written questionnaires mailed 
to subjects would result in a biased sample because only 
those who were fairly literate would return the forms 
correctly completed. And even among^ these, the closed- 
ended natuije of the questionnaire, which was short and 
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easy to answer in order to insure that at least some of 
the forms would he returned, might force certain answers. 
Thus,, it is believed that personal contact plus a Jess 

rigid style of soliciting the data would give a more ac- 

<> 

curate picture of the sample. 

'c- ■ ... ■ ■ ^ 

Telephone Interviews 

The investigator was searching for a way to inter- 
view a large sample but yet still remain within the 
\;^^ practical limitations imposed by the difficulty in loca- 
ting eligible subjects. A second pilot study was designed 
to test the recept iveness, of telephone interviews. The 
practical advantages are obvious but another 6onsideration 
was> the psychological advantage which might be gained by 
the impersonality of the telephone. 

A social service agency provided the names of Spanish- 
speaking persons seeking employment. The investigator 
eliminated all but thirty who were eligible subjects . One 
I^iday night, eighteen of the telephone numbers of eligible 
subjects were called. Of this number, only four subjects 
were contacted directly and interviewed; eight numbers w^ere^ 

reported out of service; subject had moved, or were urong 

if 

numbers; at three numbers there was no answer; and at three 
other numbers the subjects were at that number but were out 
of the house. It should be noted that these numbers had 
been provident within the last six months before the calls 
were made, which gives some indication of the 'transiency 
of the population. 
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INTRRVIEV GUIDE FACSIMIIE 



CODE NUMBER: 

1. Country of Origin: 

2. Time in the U.S- : 

3. Date of Arrival: 
BIOGRi\PHICAL DATA: 

4. Date of Birth: 

5. Place of Birth: 
6* Size*" of Family: 

7. Order of Birth Among Males: 

8* Parents * iVationality : 

9. Occupation of Parents: 
SCHOOLING AND EMPLOY>ENT: 
10. Primary Schooling: " 

a. Place: 

b. Date Began: 

c. Ages of Attendance: 

d. Diploma: 

e. Grades Repeated: 

f. Tj'pe of School: 
11* Secon'dary Schooling: 

a. Place: 

b. Date Began: 

c. Ages of Attendance: 

d. Diploma: 

e. Grades Repeated: 
^ f . Type of School.: 

12. Further Education: 

a. Place: 

b. Date Began: 

c* Ages of Attendance: 

d. Diploma: 

e. Grades Repeated: 

f. Type of Schodl: 

13. Reason for Leaving School: 

14. Satisfaction with Education: 

15. Special Training Outside of School: 

16. School or Training in the U.S.I 

17. Employment in Country: 
a. First Job : 

1. Place: 

2. Dates and Duration: 
3- Job Title: 

4. Activities and Duties: 
5* Type of Company: 
6. Earnings-: 



In the original guide, there was ample space to re- 
corcl the responses. 
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b. liist Job Before Leaving; Country: 

1. Place: 

2. Dates and Duration: 

3. Job Title: 

4. Activities and Duties: 

5. T>^pe of Company: 

6. Earnings : 

c. Type of Jobs Held Between First and Last : 

1. Place: 

2. Dates and Duration: 

3. Job Title: 

4. Activities and Duties: 

5. Type of Company: 
Earnings : 

d'. Unemployment: 
e. Job Satisfaction: 
18- Employment in the U\S.: 

a. First Job; 
1^ Place: • 

2. Dates and Duration: 
5. Job Title: 

4. Duties and Activities: 

5. Type 'of Company: 

6. Earnings : 

b. Present Job : 

1. Place: 

2. Dates and Duration: 

3. Job Title : 

4. Duties and Activities: 
5., Type of Company: 

&. Earnings 

c. Types of Job Held Between First and Last: 

d. Unemployment: 

^ e. Job Satisfaction*: 

19. Years Working.: 

20. Special Skills and Abilities: 
2K How Learned: 

22. Income for Last Year in Country: 

23. Income for I^st' YeaV in U.S.: 
household: 

24. Marital Status: " , 

25. - Number of Dependents: 
ADJUSTMENT: 

26. Nationality of Friends: 

27. American Friends: 

28. Major' Problems : 

29* Reason for Coming to U.^S.: 

30» U.S. Expectations: ^ 



. "^item not asked in tlie interview because of his ily 
personal nature of item. 
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^IN'm(iRAT.I()\: 

01. Mcmboi^shi p oi* Attendance of Oi\!i;anixalions : 

02. KnowJedft'C of Community Leaders and Organizations: 
oo. Kaslish Kval nation: 

a. \Vliere are you from? 

b; What "language do you speak? 

c. When did you come to th^ U.S.? 

d. Wlio did you come with? 

e. How long have you been here? 

^ f. Will you stay in the U.S. for a long time? 
34. English Literacy (R reads the following passage re-- 
produced on a separate card: 



NIGHT WORKERS'^ 



.Even as most of us sleep, there are men and women 
at work. In the glare of lights, in the darkness of 
shadows, with night all around them, they go about their 
jobs in places as different as fish markets and firehouses, 
tugboats and television stations. Life would not be as 
pleasant or as safe without thieiTh, but often their work and 
their world are unknown to many people. 
Comprehension Questions-: . 

Vfhat happens at nighty 
What Jobs do night workers have? 
IMPRESSIONS : 

35 . Home Environment : 

36. R's Attitude: 

37. R's Appearance^: 

38. R's Speech: ' - . ^ 



'^Theodore Clymer and Gretchen Wulfing, All Sorts of 
Things (Boston: Ginn and Company, 1969), p. lo. 
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APPENDIX C 



C()N.VK!iSION'OF LAST HOME COUNTRY 
I'lARNINGS INTO REAL EARNINGS 

The data analysis of this study involves tlje use 
of statistics on the immigrants' earnings in their last 
home occupation. A primary cons^ideration of this task.;;., 
is how the earnings can be adjusted in order to avoid 
distortions created by international differences in price 
structure and rates of inflation. It is obvious that 
standards of living vary as do costs of living in dif- 
ferent places and at different times; to compare a less 
developed, region's income with the United States' without 
taking these differiences into account would result in a' 
spurious comparison. Also, within a diverse region such 
as Latin America, the contrasts among these countries 
Kould also make income comparisons difficult. The prob- 
lem, then, is to prdvide a means of income comparison 
valid across space and time. 

The procedure to solve the^ inter^-spacial- comparison 
problem Is offered by Braithwaite. Temporal comparison 
of money^by adjusting for inflation was accomplished by 
using consumer price indices for the United States and 
Latin America. Both methods are discussed in detail in 
this appendix. 

Purchas ing Power Ratios 
— ^ , 

Braithwaite sought to provide an. index which would 
allow comparability of national accounting aggregates 
among the countries of- Latin America and other regiors or. 
countries'. He used the American dollar as the commor 
denominator of this index. The technique involved the 
determination of the- market basket price of goods sinilarly 
available in all the countries of the region. The prices 
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o.f_the goods selected were collo6tcd durinp; the 19r)0-19{)2 
period in the capital cities iiy Latin America. Adjust- 
mfentri were made according- to quaJity, type of residential 
district., and seasonal riuctiuuions. One of the resuJts 
or the study is a table oC Gi^oss Domestic Products (CDP) ' 
Vising three purchasing power equivalents : these were based 
on the price structure weight.ed by per^ capita consumption 
of I^tin America, -the United States price structure, and 
the geometric mean of thei two."^ 

To illustrate how the ratios were formulated and 
used to adjust immigrants' salaries, an example will be 
provided. Braithwaite found the following per capit? 
GDP in U.S. dollars for El Salvador in 1960 using the 
three purchasing power equivalents described below: J"307 
(I^tin American weighting procedure),- S25"7 (United States 
weighting procedure), S280 (geometric mean of the first 
two). If the official exchange rate is used, the per 
capita GDP would be S228. In order to calculate a con- 
version ratio taking into account the price structure in 
Latin America, the per capita GDP baaed on the officiaJ 
exchange rate, 3228, is divided by the per capita GDP 
based on the Latin American price .structure, S307. 'Ihe 
resulting ratio is .74. This indicates that 74 cents 
(U'.S. currency) buys in El Salvador what one dollar buys 
in the United States. In other words', and as. every tourist 
knows, the dollar is worth more in most Latin American 
countries^. t ' . ' " 

Table A presents the conversion ratios for the three 
weighting procedures descritied above.' In this study, since 
the relative incomes of the immigrants are the important 

•''Stanley Braithwaite, "Real Income Levels in Latin 
America," The Review of Income and Wealth. (XJV, No. .2» 
June, 1968), p. 1^9. ' ^ ' 

\ 
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TABLE A 

ADJUSTED EXCHANGE RATE RATIOS^ FOR 1960 



Geom2tric 

Latin American United States Mean of the 
Weights'^ Weights Weig'its 



Argentina 


.537 




. 778 


.6^6 


Bolivi-a 


1.010 




. 756 , 


.618 


Chile 


. 749 


1 


.131 ' 


.921 


Colombia 


.,654 ' 




.896 " 


.771 


Ecuador ■ i 


.614 


1 


.220 


.7L1 


Paraguay 


.541 




. 727 


■ .627 


-^Peru 1 


.532 




. 702 


..612 


Ddmin i c an j 








Republie^ | 


. 839 


1 

JL 


.058 


.945 


El Sal vador"~ 4^ 


.743 




887 


.814 


Guatemala | 


"->8-29 


1 


.042 


-.9 51 


Honduras . i 
Mexico 1 


. 843^\. 


1 


.016 • 


.9 53 


.595 




746 


.668 


N'icaragua i 


.823 


It: 


^06-5--^, 


.9.38 


Panama , I ' 


. 844 


1 


012 ^ 


^-^.J26 



^Thesev ratios are derived from. Brai thwaite / o p . cit. , 
Ta^le 3, p. 12,9. Tha. ratios are considered to be tEe equiva- 
lent to the dollar if spent in that country. It is the ad- 
justed per capita GDP^ measured in'U. S. dollars at the 
official exchange rate, divided by the per capita GDP measured 
by Braithwaite 's purchasing power equivalent according to 
regional price patterns, see p. 199 of the text. 

•^"Weights" are based on tfie average per- capita 
consumption in the region, ibid . , pp. 119-123. 
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J'actoi', the Latin American equivalcMit is used lo oalcu- 
late saJaries. lU^aithwaite uses the }i;comctric means Tor 
interr-esiona 1 comparisons in his study, Wut he stat.e> , 
"Since no weiR'hting system gives universal satis Tact i on , 
it is a question of selecting that which satisfies the 
major conceptual and practical requirements....""" For 
this study, the Latin American weighted conversion r^jtios 

'were selected, 
3 

Myers, who studied Peruvian .students in the United 
States, developed a subjective method to determine pur- 
*chasing power parity and arrived at conclusions similar 
to Braithwaite ' s . He asked the students how much they 
would have to earn in Peruvian national money to livo in 
Peru at an equivalent standard to what 310,000 a year would 
allow them to live in the United States. A conversion \. 
ratio developed in this way turns out to be .75. Myers 
compares this to the ratio based on the geometric ^,)nean of 
Braithwaite's study for. Peru, .61, and concludes that;^.since 
his population is comprised of a segment of the upper- 
class it probably reflects the tastes and preferences- "of 
« 

Americans. . Had he compared,.his ratio with the ratio de- 
rived from the'United States weighted equivalent, .70, he 
would have' concluded that his populat:ion' was indeed in- 
fluenced by American price structure and preferences^ The 
similarity of the findings are so strikingly alike that 
^one is forced to accept the intuitive^ -notion that immi- 
gran,t? who have college education, and perhap^ all immigrants 
really^do consider different standards of living in cj re- 
alistic \0^y and that their decision-making is subject to 
the rules oj^'^tlie^ra^ model of the economist?^. 



/ 2 

Ibid. , p . 




'"^Robert Myers, Edbgation and Immigration (New ^ork 
David McKay Company, 1972 Kpp- 288-291. • 
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Ad.justing f,or Inflation ' 

Consumer price. indices of Latin American countries 
for the years between 1953 and 1970 are collected in the 
Statistical Abstract for Latin America, 1971 . Th ey 
provide the necessary data for adjusting for the "inflation 
rate of each Latin American country, the index for I.atin 
America covered most situations since tjie immigrant's last 
home salary was the earliest salary tabulated in this 
study, earned an average of five years ago. In the cases 
for whicJr the index had no data, the index was extjrapolated 
from the available data. 

Summary of the Procedure for 
Adjustment of Earnings 

The following steps were taken to arrive at a uni- 
form 1963 dollar equivalent of earnings in Latin American 
countries, ad.justing for purchasing power differences: 

1. The weekly earnings were' set to the 1963 base in na- 
tional money by dividing by the. consumer price index 
for that country. 

2. The result was divided by the United States exchange' 
rate. 

3. This quotient -was divided by Braithwaite 's purchasing 
■power ratio \/hich yields weekly earnings in 19^63 U.S. 
■dollars adjusted for cost of living and inflation. 

An example illustrates this procedure: 
1. An immigrant earned 50 .colones a week in El Salvador 
at the time of leaving his job in 1968. Adjusting to 
the 1963 base in national money entails dividing by 
the consumer price index of 1.05 for 1968. The result 



Kenneth Ruddle and Hanover Mukhtar, Statis tical Ab- 
_s tract of -Latin America (Latin America Center, Univer-itv 
Of Los Angeles, 1971), Table 26. " 
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3. 



is 47.6 col ones t^n 1963 money. 

The cxclianft-e rate in 1903 was 2.5 col ones t'o one dol- 
lar. Dividing by this rate yields; n weekly salary oT 
19.05 in U.S. dollars. 

BraiJthwaite's purchasing power ratio is .74 for l<U 
SM.vador. Dividing by this .ratio resujts in a weekly 
salary of 25. 74"' in 1963 U.S. dollars, adjusted for 
inflation, and cost of living. 
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